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—To Correfpondents.— 


Addine—the “ Sonnet to the Evergreen” we received with pleafure~ 

a continuance of favours from the pen of this fair daughter of the Nine 

is folicited. : 

, Valentine thall be attended to—Original drawings, and judicious felec- 
tions, the Editors will ever acknowledge with thanks. 


R. has come to hand. 

An Elegiac Epiftle (by Ofborne) came to hand toolate for this month’s 
Magazine-—it fhall appear in our next. 

The. Rofe has not arfived at full bloom—sS.. K. will take the hint. 

The. Ode ‘* On Senfibility” will not anfwer for publication in the 
Magazine—unior, however, bids fair. Piet 

The Winged Poiiticians we acknowledge to have received—the author 
‘will pleafe to note, that.it is'too long for infertion in one number of the 
Magazine, and dividing pieces of this nature, materially injures the 
reputation of the compofition. , | 

‘Probus does not merit attention. Hot 

A Meéllical Fa& appears not to be of fufficient magnitude for infertion 
‘in our Repofitory: 

Liberty—as it is ever our with to avoid political difcuffions, we mut 
decline inferting his Effay, addreffed “* To the Free Americans, efpecially 


Rulers.” A new{paper we prefume would be the moft proper channel 
for pieces of this nature to make their appearance in public. 


Several other pieces are under confideration. 
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For Beauty's power, too mighty lng to laf, 

é __.. Fled on the wings of rapid Time, is pap. 
EW chara¢ters have beenmore. 
’> frequently the. fubjeét-of ri-- 


dicule.and reprehenfion) than old 


maids. This treatment may be: 


eafily accounted for, as f{carcely 


any defcription of perfons is lefs. 
ufeful to the community; and to’ 


Marriotr. ‘' 
rounded with admirers; fuitors were 
every day offering, and Clariffa re- 
ceived.each with a {mile, without 
fuffering her heart to enter into one, 
falid affection for any. Sufficient- 
ly apprized.of her beauty, her va-. 
nity remained by her until her fea~ 







deferve well.of fociety, it is necef-: fon for songues was, paft; until 
fary we fhould be beneficial to it;» her teeth, of which the had been 
for, in this cafe particularly, asour: remarkably proud, were decayed, 
friend, Mr. Martlet, obfervedafew. and her conitant {mile to be. 


evenings ago in the Club, There. marked in wrinkles on her cheeks, 





is nothing got where nothing’s gain'’d :”. 
a fortune, he faid, may be obtain- 
ed by accident; .we may draw it in 
a lottery, or we may receive it, as 
alegacy; but a good name is only 
to be abtained by paying our price 
in the market. 

Old maids, however, may be 
ranked in two diftinét claffes; thofe 
who are fuch dy imprudence, or by 
misfortune ; and it would have been 
well, if the world had found out a 
method to mark the diftinction, as 
the one is deferving of all the de- 
rifion attached to the character, 
while the other is to be pitied for 
being unavoidably placed in the 
predicament. 

When the now antiquated Cla- 
rifla was about feventeen years of 
age, fhe was beautiful, and fur- 





gentleman of about fx 


With her beauty her gallants left 
her, to the fad recallection of the 
many glorious offers the had trifled 
with, and defervedly loft. She 
ftill, however, affumes a fmirkin 
kind of a grin, by which fhe dif- 
covers her ftumps, and affures her 
friends Saqrs, fhe is now above 
forty,) that fhe by no means thinks 
herfelf an old maid, as fhe is now 
five years younger than Mifs Betty 
, who was married laft January 
to Dr. Jallop, a very. clever young 
ty -t%0, 





She wonders mon/trou/ly what has 
of late become of the men, and 
appears to poflefs every difpofition 
to coquette it even in her grey hairs, 
could. the. but fiad gny one foolith 


enough to give her an opportunity, 


Hirlotta, when nineteen ves 
oO 
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of age, was under engagements to 
four different gentlemen at one 
time. She difappointed them all! 

. Mifs Biddy Rattle always talked 
{6 faft, 16 loud, ‘and fo long, that 
fhe never gave any gentleman an 
opportunity of opening his lips 
in her company: ef courfe, fhe 
never heard a word of love: ~-~ 


And the prepofterous Hartiot. 
pretended to defpife everybody ; fhe 
perfon rich enough;- 
her ideas were exalted, and fhe 
longed to be married, if: fhe: mu - 


could find no 


No. XV III. 


were about to decide that they ought 
‘both to be ranked among the mog 
unfortunate, when an old lady who 


had fat almoft unnoticed in one. 
corner of the’ room interrupted the- 


decifion by obferving, that thecon- 


fidered herfelf as more remarkab! 


unfortunate,.than either ,of them, 
The whole compatry weréaftonith- 
ed to hear an affertion of that kind 
from fuch a quarter, efpecially as 


no-one -had ever known that any 


fad mifhap or unlucky circum- 


‘ftance had at any time befallen her. 


be married at all, to a.man of for —"Phey were all attention for an ex- 


tune and diftinétion. : She had like: 
to have, had définficn with a wit-. 


nefs, for fhe was on the point of 


being married, after a three weeks! 
courtfhip, to-a Freneh‘perriwig-? 
maker, ‘under the character of a- 


German‘Baron. 


On perfons, fuch as thefe, the: 
orld “delights to: crack its: jokes, : 
The ‘fadies ‘themfelves ar€ by ‘ho: 
( their charaéters; atid‘ 
the mén, from‘a fenfe of common: 
danger, have united toattach a far" 


world’d 


means,fond 


caftical fentence forever to their 
lames. 
It is a thoufand pities we have to 
add, that the greateft part of our 
maiden ladies are to be ranked in 
this imprudent clafs; the unfortunate 
one being very {mall indeed, and 
compofed only of fuch- as“ have 
never had a chance to change their 
condition, or have been deceived 
bythofe on whom they placed their 
affections. 
Two gentlemen, the one an ‘of- 
ficer of the army, and the other of 
the navy; the former having loft'a 
leg, andthe latteran aymin the con- 
teits of their country, happening to 
meet in.company, hegan as fellow? 
foldiers and: fellow-fufferers to en- 
quire into the hiftory of eachother’s 
difafter, and’ were infenfibly ted 
into a ak st which of ‘them: had 
been moft uniticky th dféy After 
coniiderable argumentation, they 


planation, when the old lady pro- 
ceeded, * You, gentlemen, notwih- 
* {tanding the forrows you may have 
‘encountered, -have been happy 
‘in ferving: your country;.\your 
‘-wounds have attached honour to 
‘your mames; you are yet by no 
* means incapacitated for the bufi+ 
‘ nefsofilife, and.are. now comfort- 
“able in: the enjoyment of -your 
‘-families :4y0u have the fatisfacticn 
‘of ‘being efteemed, of being be- 
“loved, while I, on the other 
‘hand, have grown old in a fingle 
‘life, without having enjoyed the 
¢ fatisfaction of hearing a man of 
*any defcription. :whatever, wha 
+ was not very nearly related to me; 
¢ ever: make: a declaration that he 
‘loved me. | I have of courfe run 
« through Jife unti} I have arrived 
‘at my fixty-fifth year, without an- 
‘ fvering one valuable purpofe: | 
¢ have'injured nobody it is true, but 
‘ Thavealfo done nobody any good: 
¢.I have lived almoft to as little ufe, 
‘and fora great part of my time 
‘as’ much fecluded from enjoy- 
‘ment as an oyfter, and am now 
¢ in my infirm age left. without 2 
« proteétor.” © 1A tear ftarted in the 
eye of the old lady-as-the finifhed, 
and not a foul in company hett 
tated a moment to declare which 
among them had been mot unfor- 
tunate, ‘ 

This 
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This indeed was anafiecting in- 
fance of the A 
and. ber, fenfibility dhews. fhe was 
deferving of a-better fortune... .. 

Asan inftance, of) thofe of ,this 
clafs,; who have -beem deceived,, I 
fhalj finith; this, number. with the 
following letter, which was receiv- 
eda few days fince by the Club, 


and which gave rife to the foregoe.... 


ing remarks. 
\To the Drone Club, °° o- 


od! Gentlemen, Hes 

, J have made ita,poipt to read_ 
the monthly. publications of your 
Club,.,.and, from the, fubjecis on, 
which you commonly write, the. 
character.of your héro, Jr. Mart-. 
let, and the title of -yqur, publica- 
tions, L.have conceived you to be, 
afetiof old bachelars; for you mult 
how I fermap,o}d bachelor a very, 
dee, in fociety,,.and as, much de- 
ferving to. be.excluded from the en- 
joyment ,of it.as a,drone from the, 
benefits of the hive.. I begin, how-, 
every to entertain.a more, favoura-; 
bleapinion of:your body fince your. 
publication of July laft, in which, 
you have. given the. character of 
Levitius... 1 believe it, is. no un-, 
common charaGer among, bache- 
lors, for.a .worn-out rake and an 
old bachelor. ace with me. fynoni- 
mousterms; the generality of them, 
like Levitius, when it is tao late, fee 
the errors of their conduer, and be-. 
wail their fituation; but the worft 
part of their character then is, that 
they are forry only. for themfelves, 
and feldom or never refleét on the 
lorrows their conduct may have 
entailed upon others. 

“Tam, gentlemen, almoft one 
of thofe beings denominated old 
maids, and.J think it is fomething 
more than probable fhall eater the 
grave under that appellation. It 
aay not be, improper for me to re- 
late how I came to make oneof 
this denomination. 
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You mutknow then that am 


eglect-of; the, world, . the only dayghter of,a,perfon who 


was formerly a merchant of re- 


, {peétability in; this city. When I 


was about eighteen years of age, a 


perfon exactly of the character of 


Leytius paid his addrefles to me; 


he was fickle, apt to change hisac- _ 


quaintance—in love to-day, and 


out again to-morrow. In fhort, he 
-wag avhandfome lively man, and 


was well convinced of his power. 


_ over the ladies, “To gain their af- 
' fétions, and then to'deceive them, 


was his common practice. Though 
{ufficiently.apprized of his charac- 
ter, I was too young and too con- 
fident of my own accomphifhments 
to turn this information to any ad. 


vantage. The trath is, I grew in-, 





feniibly fo fond of Mr. , that 
I was only happy in his company 
and thiferable if his Phiease™ He 
feemed ali this time to be equally 
fond of me, and paid me unremit- 
ted attention. The period drew 
near when I expected my happi- 
nefs to be completed in our union, 
when, without the leaft intimation 
or provocation whatever, my lover. 
left me, and never vifited me again. 
Since that timeit would be impoffi- 
ble togive you an idea of the mife- 
ries Ihave undergone. After, how- 
éver, {pending near nine years in 
the moft forrowful manner poffible, 
I regained my former compofure. 
During that period Ireceivedmany 
folicitations from men of the firft 
repute; but as my affections were 
already difpofed of, I rejected them 
all. Even within, thefe two or three 
years (fince Lhavegot over my love 
fit) I have had fome offers, and in- 
deed now can, be fettled with as 


ood a man as perhaps can be found; 


but as 1 know them all to bea fet 
of deceivers, and have for fome time 
entertained a hearty contempt for 

Je fex, 1 am determined ne- 


the WHILE JO% ‘ , 
ver to place the leaft confidence in 
: any 
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646 
any of them, efpecially as I know 
it would only be giving my hand 
without any affection. 

“Mr. is {till fingle, and has 
pra<tifed the fame deceit with feve- 
ral others. My intention in writ- 
ing this letter is to requeft that you 
would inform him, and all fuch as 
are of his and Levitius’ charaéter, 





A 


. S the traveller who hath 

journeyed, far in a bare 
and rugged country, tired and fa- 
tigued with his labour and his toil 
feeketh for a place of fafety and 
repofe, fo do I (faid the aged and 
venerable Eutropius to a youth 
who long had heard from him the 
L-ffons of wifdom) look forward 
with anxiety to that hour which 
“fhall behold me laid in the filent 
tomb. In which the eye which 
hath fo often wept. fhall weep, no 
more—In which the pulfe which 


fo often hath beat to forrow, fhall. 
reft, and no longer beat; for my, 


gricfs have multiplied with my 


years. Fifty times hath the fun in. 


his annual courfe beheld, in re- 
volving {ymmers, the labours of 
the hufbandman completed, and 
his harveft crowned with joy, 
fince the firft tear of helplefs infan- 
cy rolled down my cheéks. Truft 
not in this world, my fon; I have 
trufted in the world; and its fraud 
and deceit have wounded me to 
the heart. Yet though I have ftrug- 
gied with poverty, I have-not been 
wretched: though I have fuffered 
the fcourge of adverfity, I have 
not been miferable; becaufe vir- 
tue hath not been a ftranger to my 
bofom; becaufe I have trufted in 
the goodnefs of indulgent Heaven. 
But the dreary hour is now come, 
when the heart which hath fo often 
vibrated to the forrows of the help- 
lefs firanger, can but feebly vibrate 
to its own, when the bofom which 


A Fragment. 


that they have not only to repent 
of the evils they have brought on 
themfelves, butalfo thofe they have 
unjuftly entailed upon others, 
“fam, Gentlemen, 
“« Your moft obedient fervant, 


* Henrietta Misstovy.” | 


Z. 
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hath fo often heaved the figh of 
participation at the woes of another, 
can fcarcely feel for its proper 
griefs.—Oh, my fon! hear then 
my lateft words :—Cherifl: virtue! 
fo fhalt thou bear with refignation 
the evils of life, and endure with 
patience the journey thou muftper- 
form, until thou fhalt arrive at the 
haven of refrefhment and repofe.’ 
‘Many years are now paffed fince 
death put a period’ tothe woes of 
Eutropius, and I am myfelf grown 
rey in adverfity.—Yet frequently 
3 {I remember the good old man, 
and fhed a tear to his memory; for 
I was once that youth who had im- 
bibed the precepts of virtue from 
his lips. I was once his compa- 
nion in the retreat he had choien 
from the world. He lived in @ 
little hermitage, upon the fcanty 
bounty of a diftant friend: but in- 
deed his wants were few. His food 
was the fimple produce of the earth, 
and his drink was the purling 
ftream. Great is the relief of my 
woes to call back thofe happy days 
to my recollection, when my aged 
friénd would fit at the door of his 
cell, and recite the fimple ftory of 
Kis paft misfortunes, as I fat at- 
tentive by his fide!—Sometimes | 
could perceive a tear ftealing along 
the furrows of his cheek! 1 woul 
wipe from his face the witnels 0 
painful recollection; but oft in the 
aét I have mingled it with my 
own. He would tell me how many 


atime he had wept over the rn 
ing 
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ings of thofe who repaid his kind- 
nes with ingratitude ;—how often 
his arm fupported the fainting 
wretch who rewarded his benevo- 
lence with fcorn, In his early 
youth the villainy of a pretended 
friend deprived him of an ample 
inheritance, and doomed the re- 
mainder of his life to dependance 
upon the great; whofe promifes 
were the completion of his ruin. 
Tais, and much more he would 
relate, till the heart-wringing re- 
membrance would renew his for- 
rows, and bring the tear again into 
his eye. But it was the tear of re- 
fignation. He would intermix with 
his recitals the reflections of wif- 
dom and purity. Be warm and fin- 
cere, my child, would he fay,— 
but yet be cautious and prudent. 
From the want of prudence I have 
fuffered—I have fallen a facrifice 
to implicit faith in the profeflions 
of mankind, to the diétates of a 
heart void of fufpicion, and unac- 
quainted with falfehood and deceit. 
Ah! when I call to mind how ma- 
nany fighs have interrupted the re- 
cital of his fufferings, how many 
pangs his inoffenfive heart has fuf- 
fered, when he has mourned over his 
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difappointed hopes—hopes which 
hisexalted genius might wellexcite, 
and profpects'‘of happineis which 
his goodnefs might welldemand.— 
I ftill deplore the fate of learning 
and virtue, and lament the fatal 
confequences of faithleffnefs and 
deceit——the cruel effects of inhu- 
manity and pride !—Ye powerful, 
and ye rich, reflect on the fate of 
Eutropius, whofe genius was lof 
to the world, while he fell a facri- 
fice to undeferved poverty, and 
died in unmerited obfcurity! Yes, 
he was fuffered to feel affliction 
without relief, and how many of 
the fons of genius fhare the fate of 
Eutropius, and languifh in mifery 
and want! Oh! ye affluent! ye 
great! ye powerful! how will ye 
anf{wer hereafter for your fteward- 
fhip, when neither genius, which 
exalts the dignity of human nature, 
has been encouraged, nor pining 
virtue, whofe afflictions have the 
firft claim upon compaflion, have 
been regarded or relieved?---Oh! 
{pare a moment from your plea- 
fures, to alleviate the forrows of 
the wretched children of genius, 
and fuffer them not to call upon 
youinvain! ...++, 
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Some Circumftances relative to the Charaéter of the Northern Nations who in- 
troduced the Feudal Government and Manners. 
[From Dr. Beattie’s Differtations, Moral and Critical. ] 





HERE are, in the character 

of this extraordinary people, 
feveral particulars that deferve at- 
tention.. We may call them one 
people, becaufe a great fimilarity 
in manners, opinions, and govern- 
ment, prevailed among them; tho’ 
they occupied many wide regions 
in the. northern. part of the‘conti- 


‘nent of Europe. 


Firft: They area ftrong; hardy, 
and aétive race of men. This 
character they muft have derived, 
in a great meafure, from their cli- 
mate and needy circumftances. 


Want is the parent of induiftry. 


To obtain even the neceffaries of 
life, where the climite is cold, and 
the foil untractable, requires con- 
tinual exertion; which at once in- 
ures the mind to vigilance, and the 
body to labour. The Germans, in 
Ceefar’s time, made it their boaft, 
that they had not been under a roof 
for fourteen years; which convey- 
ed fuch an ideaof their ferocity and 
i neighbouring Gauls, 
that they thought them invincible; 
and ever €zefar found it difficult 
to perfuade his Romans to march 
‘again{t them. “Warm and fruitful 
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648 
countries generatlyypraduce (unlefs 


where a {pirit of commerce’ ‘and 
manufacture prevails) effeminacy 
and indolence: for ‘there, neither 
art nor labour is necéflary’ to pro- 
cure what is requifite to life: and 
there, of courfe; both the mind and 
the body are apt ‘to ‘grow~languid 
for want of exercife. 

Secondly: Phey'are fierce and 
courageous. “This was dwing, fiot 
only to their aétivity: and neceffit 
tous life,-bet'alfo, itr part; to their 
religion; which tatght them to un 
dervalué life, andte'with rather'to 
die in battle, or by violence, than 
in the comimon ‘courfe of nature. 
For they believe, that the fouls of 
thofe who fellin war, or were put 
to death} had a better right than o- 
thers to happinefs in-a future life; 
and pafled ‘immediately into thé 
hall of Odin (fo inlatter times they 
called heaven), where they were te 
be regaled with feafting and feftivi- 
ty through innuimereble ages.’ - A- 
greeably to which opinion, in fome 
of the nations adjoming to’ Hud-+ 
fon’s Bay, who'are’ thought-to be 
of the fame race, it is ftill cuftém* 
ary, for the old men, when ‘they 
become unfit for labour, to defiré 


to be ftrangled; a fervice-whieh™ 


they demand-as an actof duty from 
their children;. or, if they have no 
children, requeftas.a favour of their 
friends. 

Athird peculiarity in the charae- 
ter of thefe people is,. their atten- 
tion to theirwomen. With us, the 
two fexes affociate together, and 
mutually improve and polifh one 
another; but in Rome and Greece 
they lived feparate; and the con- 
dition of the female was little bet- 
ter than flavery;.as ittill is, and 
has been from very early.times, in 
many parts.of Afia, and in Euro- 
pean and African Turkey, But 
the Gothick:' warriors were. in all 
their expeditions attended by their 
wives; whom they pute as 


Charatier of the Northern Nations. 


friends and faithful counfelldrs, and 
frequently—as:tacred” perfons, by 
whom the gods were 'pleafed: to 
communicate their: will to man: 
kind. This in part accownts for 
thereverence wherewith the female 
fex'were always treated by thofe 
conquerors; “and, as’ Europe tilt 
retains many of their cuftéms, and 
much of their policy, this may be 
given‘as one reafoni ‘of that ' polite 
gallaiitry, which'diftinguithes our 


mhaners, and"has éxtended *itfelf 


through evety part of tie world that 
is fulject'to Earopean governmient. 
-- Another thingrémarkable iin the 
‘Gothick ‘nations,° was an invinei 
ble {pirit of liberty. Warm’ and 
fruitful ‘countries;’by promoting 
indolence and luxury, are’ favour- 
able to the views of tyrannical prin- 
ces; and commofily’ were in aici- 
ent,’ as many'of thein are’ imo 
dern'times, the abode of defpotifm. 
‘But the natives of the North; mote 
adtive and valiant) ‘are for the mot 
part?inoré ‘jealous of their privi- 
legés! \ Exceptions maybe’ found 
to: all! general theofies concerning 
the itifluénce of climate in forming 
the human charaétér; but this wi 

be allowed to have beer true of the 


ancient Germans, and thofe other 


nations, whereof I now fpeak. All 
the Gothick inftitutions were, in 
their.-pureft form, favourable to 
liberty... The. kings, or generals, 
were at firft chofen by thofe who 
were to obey.them: and though 
they acknowledged,.and indeedin- 
troduced, . the, diftinction of :fupe- 
tior and vaflal, they were careful 


to fecure the independence, and 


refpective rights of ;both, as far as 
the common fafety would. permit. 
To them there is reafon to believe, 
that we. are indebted for thofe two 
great eftablifhments, which form 


the bafis of Britith freedom, a - 
Tiament for making laws, and ji 
ries. for trying criminals, 
Ciding differences... ~ 


For 
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[Continued from Page 509, and concluded. } 


CHAPTER V. 


DELINE TOLLARD feon 
after arrived at Sarina, where 
riendfhip ftood with open arms 
to receive her; fhe informed her 
brother of the recovery of heraunt; 
and fhe and Elvira unburthened-to 
each other the fecrets of their bo- 
fos. Elvira acknowledged that 
Harmer itood firft in her affections, 
but that fhe could not deny Der; 
mar had many engaging and infi- 
mating charms, and that fhe felt 
for him the endearing tie of grati- 
tule, for preferving the life of a fa- 
ther. She then related the ftory, 
which her father had told her. 

They oftenreforted in the evens 
ings to their little feat, and there 
patic 





od the time in the moft pleafant 
andimproving manner, One’even- 
mgwhen they had come there the 
obferved the grafs to be preffed as if 
fome perfon had been fitting there; 
this a little excited their furprife, but 
twas greatly augmented when they 
founda paper in which was vritten 
the following elegy : 
O modefi Eve, in placid mourning drefs’d, 
& wand’ring yotary in thy penfive treim 
Relates to thee her woes, and now requests 
A momentary foother of her pain. 
Andtheu, thou beautiful, delightful feat, 
pt gk reclufe t? indulge my gloomy woes 5 
AMiGed pratitude thall oft repeat, 
Heve Ifabetla fnatch’d a Mort’repofe ! 
When Phesbus finks beneath the gilded hill, 
fad flow defcend fofi nature’s dewy tears; 
When huth'd in peace lie noiie and tue 
mult (till, 

dor mourning Ifabella here appears ! 
Sequefter"d from the prying public eye 
A@fiction ftrikes her melancholy key ; 
Here fhe fends forth a mourner’s languid. 

figh, 
But Pity drops no friendly tear for mee 
Ah! generous Pity, now could nought avail 
T affif, to foothe my throbbling aaguifh'd 
mind ? 

Vor IV. No. 11. 


Were the to hear my melancholy tale, 
Nor keener fenfibility refin’é. . 
Yet fomething points to Friendthip’s facred 
flame, 
Where fort attraétive Sympathy refides 5 
Where Ignominy blufhes not for fhame, 
Nor the foft weaknefs of herfelf the hides, 
In her fair bofom I could pour my grief, 
While warm diftill’d the fympathetic tear 
While from her mouth the acceats of 
lief 
Like foothing mufic lulls a ftartling fears 
For me my weeping father, weeping friends, 
Shall fearch with anxious eagernets in vaing 
é\las! his darling daughter foon defcentsy 
And awful death fhall wath away her ftaing 
Ah! how could form and beauty fo ex< 
treme P 
With fuch a dark and cruel foul be join’d ! 
Ah! why on me did it enticing beam 
Arid captive lead poor Ifabella’s mind!” 
Farewell, once more, thou gloomy friendly 
{pot, . 
To-morrow’s eve again I thall repair 
Te feek of thee what oft before I’ve fought, 
A folitery foother of my cares ’ 


When they had read this, * Ah}? 
fays Elvira, ** while this has beerg 
tous the feat ef joy, it hus been to 
another the feat of woe; while it 
has received our mirth and latigh- 
ter, it hasandther’s tears and fighs# 
the forrowful Ifabella complains for 
a friend—the fhall not long want 
one—-fhe fhall have two. » Let us 
alfo, my dear Adeline, repair hither ; 
fhe to mourn her mifery, we to’ 
endeavour to alleviate it.” When 
they returned home, the Colonel 

wut in their hands a letter he had re- 
ceived from Dormer. When read- 
ing it, they had come te 2 certain 
part, they both fhewed geftures of 
the greateft aftoniflment. TheCo- 
lone immediately enquired into 
the caufe, but they turned it off, 
that it was regret that Dormer had* 


-et found his fifter. Let us 
pe? ' Kave 
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leave it to the reader's penetration, 
by placing before ‘him his fhort 
letter. 

“ My dear Armenius, 

* Wuew I left Sarina it was not 
long before I arrived home, where 
I found my father and friends in 
the greateft affliction, as all fearch 
as yet for my fifter has been vain; 
to what to attribute her abfence 
we do not yet know: it cannot be 
from any ill-ufage, for her father is 
the moft affectioriate of parents. 
Can it be any love affair? Ah! 
that is the moft diftrating thought. 
Now, while! write thefe few lines; 
Iam about to renew my fearch for 
my beloved fifter, the loft Ifabella ; 
on this account excufe fo fmall a 
letter from the moft affectionate 
of friends, Joun Dormer.” 


They now found the name of 
Dormer’sfifter to be the fame with 
this unknown maid; * Perhaps,” 
faid they, “ fhe may be the Gime 
perfonage.”—They were now al- 
ready. impatient for the return 
of the evening; and as foon as it 
appeared, they directed their fteps 
towards the little hill. When they 
had come to the foot of it, they 
walked. foftly up it, for fear of 
alarming the ftranger, if fhe was al- 
ready there. When they hadreach- 
ed the top, the firft obje& that 
ftruck their eyes was the beautiful 
Ifabella, fitting with her back re- 
clined againft a tree, with hands 
clafped and eyes directed towards 
Heaven; her beautiful hair hung 
loofe about her back; her pale and 
{nowy vifage, and tears which 
flowly flowed,: befpoke the fair 
daughter of affli€tien: The name 
of Harmer had juft. died on her 
lips, whenofhe;caft down her lan- 

ifhing eyeswand beheld her two 
Pir vifitants:, fhe ftarted and utter- 
eda cry; but foon after recover- 
ing herfelf, the-faid in wild ac- 
- cents, “ What chance has direfted 
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here two beautiful young ladies? 
flee from the feat of mifery and ig- 
nominy.” ‘* Pardon,” fays Elvira 
interrupting her, “ this intrufion, 
we laft evening found out that here 
an unknown maid mourned her 
mifery, ‘* without an ear to hear, 
or eye to pity.” We have come 
to endeavour to foothe affliGion’s 
aching breaft, and to open two bo- 
foms where Ifabella may pour her 
grief; but yet, if our prefence is 
painful—fenfibility fhuns giving 
pain.” Elvira then fhewed her 
the verfes they had found. If- 
bella replied, “* That unhappy pa- 
per too well informs you of my 
fituation; I am unable to refufe 
fuch amiable offers of friendfhip; 
I have fled from the houfe ofa k 
ther, deceived by a treacherous, 
but alas! too captivating villain. 
Pardon me for not mentioning 
names; notwithftanding I know 
well your fecrecy.” Elvira had 
heard the name which died on 
Ifabella’s lips when fhe firft per- 
ceived them: her untried fortitude 
was unable to bear the fevere trial; 
thus to fee the unhappy fituation 
of an amiable female, and to find 
that Harmer, the man whom fhe 
adored, had been the caufe of it; 
fhe would have fallen had not her 
friend fupported her. Ifabella faw 
her agitation, and knew that fome- 
thing elfe befide diftrefs on her ac- 
count muft be the caufe. When 
Elvira recovered fufficiently, fhe 
confeffed to Ifabella the whole af- 
fair concerning herfelf and Har- 
mer, and that fhe would now en- 
deavour to banifh him from her 
affections, and to receive (more 
agreeably to her father’s inclina- 
tions) the amiable Dormer. The 
name, inadvertently expreffed, had 
fuch an effect. upon Ifabella, that 
it immediately difcovered her, to 
be the loft fifter. The letter which 


her brother had written was then 
related 
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related to her, and fhe was made 
acquainted with all that Elvira 
knew concerning the family. When 
they parted they agreed often to 
meet on the little hill. 

When Elvira and Adeline re- 
turned home, the firft perfon they 
fav was Harmer, who had jutt 
come: he arofe with his ufual en- 
gaging air to falute them, but was 
coldly received. Before he could 
have an opportunity to enquire 
the caufe, the young ladies retired 
to their chamber, where Elvira 
pailed a reftlefs night. ‘The next 
morning Harmer endeavoured to 
find Elvira alone; he at laft ob- 
tained his wifh, and addrefling her 
in hisufual mild and enticing ac- 
cent, faid, “* My amiable Elvira, I 
hope I have not in any manner in- 
jured you; ifI have, donot fo fe- 
verely punith a flight fault.” EI- 
vira replied, * Perhaps, Siry you 
have not injured me, but I with 
to have no conneétion with perfi- 
dy: I have once, I own, had a 
coreg | for you, but this I now 

ifh from my breaft: as my fuit- 
or, I beg no longer to have the fa- 
vour of your vifits. In vain may 
you entreat the caufe of this; ia vain 
may you implore my forgivenets, 
neither fhall at prefent be granted.” 
Harmer having found all fruitlefs, 
immediately mounted his horfe 
and rode off.—Whea Elvira and 
Adeline repaired again to the hill, 
they found Ifabella feemingly more 
compayed than ufual. Elvira relat- 
edto her what had lately happen- 
ed. Ah!” exclaimed Ifabella, 
“you told Harmer too much; he 
will eafily fafpe& you have feen 
me; I muft ftay here no gy all 
Juitas the fpokethefe words, Har- 


mer {prung from a bufh where he 
had been concealed, and proftrat- 
ed himfelf before the terrified Ifa- 
bella, and in accents of the greateft 


Giftrefs faid, ** My Ifabella, Lknow 


it is vain, but yet L befeech yu to 
beftow your forgivenefs upon one 
of the moft guilty, but now moft 
penitent of men: the amiable EI- 
vira has brought me to my fenfes: 
O that fhe would lend her perfua- 
five eloquence to make me retain 
them: J have moft bafely injured 
you; I now ftrive to repair it in 
the beft manner I am able: I came 
here without the leaft thought of 
meeting you; I came to enquits 
of Elvira where you were conceal- 
ed, as I fufpected fhe had fome 
knowledge of you, when fhe up- 
braided me with perfidy.” Ifabel- 
la, almoft drowned in tears, fob- 
bing, faid, ‘* Rife, Harmer, I fee 
you arefincere; I forgive you, but 
I fhall never be your wife, unlefs 
you fall before my father and bro- 
ther, acknowledge yourcrimes,and 
implore their forgivenefs.” “* Ah!” 
my Ifabella, * is that all? that I 
fhould voluntarily have done: I 
now go to fulfilit.” He then tore 
himfelfaway,telling them he fhould 
return to inform them of ‘his fuc- 
cefs the fifth evening from this. 
The evening at length arrived; 
the three young ladies had long 
been on the hill expecting Harmer’s 
coming. He at length arrived, as 
the fhades of evening were quickly 
declining; his hair, all dethevelled, 
and his face expredlive of fatigue ; 
and approaching Ifabella, haftily 
faid, ** You are mine; it is grant- 
ed; come, hafte home this _ 
vening to dry your weeping .fa- 
ther’s ates fie then led her 
down the hill, at the foot of which 
was a chaife, and after having bid 
Elvira and Adeline an affectionate 
farewell, rode off. When the two 
friends returned home, they in- 
formed the Colonel * i 
affair. Upon hearing of 1t, his eyes 
fparkled vith pleafure, and he at 
lnft exclaimed, * Now, my Elvira, 
this is one of the hapyisit ings 
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of my life; no young man is be- 
fore Dormer in your efteem.” She, 
blufhinganfwered, ‘She could not 
deny it, and that « he conduéted 
himielf in a proper manner, fhe 
could have no objection againft 


him.” Need we add, that he did 
conduct himfelf in fuch a manner, 
as to win the affections of Elvira, 
and to beftow upon her the name 
of Dormer, as well as that of a 


mother. AMULUS. 





OLfervations on ‘the different Kinds of Prints. 
[From an Effay on Prints, by W. Girrin.] 


HERE are three kinds of 

prints, engravizes, etchings,and 
mexzxotintos. Lhe charaéteriftic of 
the firft is Arength; of the fecond, 
Srecdom; and of the third, /ofine/s. 
All thefe, however, may in fome 
degiee be found in each, 

From the fhape of the engraver’s 
tool, each ftroke is an angular in- 
cifion; which mutt of courfe give 
the line ftrength and firmneds, if 
it be not very tender. From fuch 
a line alfo, as it is a deliberate one, 
correctnefs may be expected; but 
no great freedom: for it is a, la- 
boured line, ploughed through the 
metal; and muft neceflarily, in a 
degree, want eafe. 

Unlimited freedom, on the other 
hand, isthe characteriftic of etching. 
The needle, gliding along the fur- 
faceof the copper, meets no refift- 
ance; and eafily takes any turn the 
hand pleafes to give it. Etching 
indeed is mere drawing, and may 
be practifed with the fame facility. 
But as aqua-foriis bites in an equa- 
éle manner, it cannot give the lines 
that ftrength which they receive 
from a pointed graver cutting into 
the copper. Befides, it is dificult 
to prevent its biting the plate aij 
over alike. The diffant parts indeed 
may eafily be covered with wax, or 
varnith, and the general effeé of the 
keeping preferved; but to give each 
Jmaller part its proper relief, and 
to harmonize the whole, requires fo 
many different degrees of {trength, 
fuch eafy tranfitions from one into 
another, that aqua-fortis alone is not 





equal to it. Here, therefore, en. 
graving hath the advantage; which 
by a ftroke, deep or tender, at the 
artift’s pleafure, he can vary ftrength 
and faintnefs in any degree. 
Asengraving, therefore,andetch- 
ing have the refpective advan- 
tages, and deficiencies, artifts have 
endeavoured to unite their powers, 
and to correét the faults of each, 
by joining the freedom of the one, 
with the /rength of the other. In 
moft of our modern prints, the 
plate is firft etched, and afterwards 
ftrengthened, and finifhed by the 
graver. And when this is wal 
done, it has a happy effect. The 
fiatnefs, which is the confequence 
of an equable ftrength of fhade, is 
taken off; and the print gains a 
new effeét, by the relief given to 
thofe parts which Aang (in the pain- 
ter’s language) on the parts behind 
them. But great art is neceflary 
in this bufinefs. _We fee many a 
print, which wanted only a few 
touches, receiveafterwards fo many, 
as to become laboured, heavy, and 
difguiting. 
in etching, we have the greatelt 
variety of excellent prints. The 
cafe is, it is fo much the fame as 
drawing, that we have the very 
works themfelves of the moft ce- 
lebrated mafters: many of whom 
have left behind them prints in this 
way; which, however flight and 
incorre@t, will always have fome- 
thing ma/terly, and of courle dean 
tiful in them. 
In the mufcleing of human fi- 
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gures, of any confiderable fize, ex- 
graving hath undoubtedly the ad- 
vantage of etching. The foft and 
delicate tranfitions, from light to 
fhade, which are there required, 
cannot be fo well expreffed by the 
needle; and, in general, /arge prints 
requirea ftrength whichetching can- 
not give; and are therefore fit fub- 
jects for engraving. 

Etching, on the other hand, is more 
particularly adapted to fketches, 
and flight defigns: which, if exe- 
cuted by an engraver, would en- 
tirely lofe their freedom; and with 
it their beauty. Land{cape too, in 
general, is the object of etching. 
The foilage of trees, ruins, tky, 
and indeed every part of landfcape, 
requires the utmoft freedom. In 
finifhing an erched landf{cape with 
the tool, (as it is called) too much 
¢are cannot be taken to prevent 
heavinefs. We remarked before 
the nicety of touching upon an 
etched plate; but in landfcape the 
bufinefs is peculiarly delicate. The 
foregrounds, and the boles of fuch 
trees as are placed upon them, may 
require 2 few ftrong touches; and 
here and there a few harmonizing 
ftrokes will add to the effet: but 
if the engraver venture much fer- 
ther, he has good luck if he do no 
mifchief. 

An expraved plate, unlefs it be 
cut very flightly, willcaft off feven 
or eight hundred good impreffions, 
and yet this depends, in fome de- 
gree, on the hardnefs of the cop- 
per. An etched plate will not give 
above two hundred; unlefs it be 
faten very deep, and then it may 
Perhaps give three hundred. After 
that, the plate muft be retouched, 
or the impreflions will be faint. 

Before I conclude the fubjeé&t of 
etching, I fhould mention an ex- 


cellent rnode of practifing it ona 


Soft ground; which has been lately 


brought into ufe, and approaches 
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ftill nearer to drawing, than the 
common mode. On a thin paper, 
fomew hat larger than the plate,you 
trace a correét outline of the draw- 
ing you intend to etch. You then 
fold the paper, thus traced, over 
the plate; and laying the original 
drawing before you, finifh the out- 
line on the traced one with a black 
lead pencil. Every ftroke of the 
pencil, which yqu make on one 
fide, licks up the foft ground on 
the other. So that when you have 
finifhed your drawing with black- 
lead, and take the paper off the 
plate, you will find a complete, 
and very beautiful drawing on the 
reverfe ofthe paper; and the etch- 
ing likewife as complete on the 
copper. You then proceed to bite 
it with aqua-fortis,in the common 
mode of etching: only as your 
ground is fofter, the aqua-fortis 
muft be weaker. 

Befides thefe feveral methods of 
engraving on copper, we have prints 
engraven on pewter, and on wood. 
The pewter plate gives a courfenefs 
and dirtinefs to the print, which is 
often difagreeable. But engraving 
upon wood iscapable of great beau- 
ty. Of this fpecies of engraving 
more fhall elfewhere be faid. 

Mezzotintois very different from 
either cagraving or etching. In thefe 
vou cut out the Zedes on a {mooth 
plate. In mexzxotinio, the plate is 
covered with a rough ground; and 
you ferape the lights. The plate 
would otherwife give an imprefiion 
entirely black. ; 

Since the time of its invention 
by Prince Rupert, as is commonly 
fuppoted, the art of fcraping mez- 
sotintes is greatly more improved 
than either of its fifter-arts. Some 
of the earlieft etchings are perhaps 
the beft ; and engraving, fince the 
times of Goltzius and Muller, hath 
not perliaps made any great advan- 
ces. But mexzotinto, compared with 
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654 
its original ftate, is, at this day, 
almoft a new art. If we examine 
fome of the modern pieces of 
workmanfhip in this ‘way; by our 
beit mezzotinto ferapers, they as 
much exceed the works of White 


and Smith,asthofe matters did Becket 


and Simons. It muft be owned, at 
the fame time, they have better 
originals to copy. Kneller’s por- 
traits are very paltry, compared 
with thofe of our modern artifts ; 
and are fcarce fufceptible of any 
effects of light and fhade. As to 
Prince Ruper?’s works, I never faw 
any which were certaintly known 
to be his: but thofe I have feen 
for his, were executed in the fame 
black, harfh, difagreeable manner, 
which appears fo ftrong in the 
mafters who fucceeded him. The 
invention however was noble; and 
the early mafters have the credit of 
it: but the truth is, the ingenious 
mechanic hath been called into the 
painter’s aid, and hath invented a 
manner of /aying ground, wholly 
unknown to the earlier mafters: 
and they who are acquainted with 
mexzotinto, know the ground to be 
a very capital confideration. 
The charatteriftic of mezzotinto 
is fofinefi ; which adapts it chiefly 
to portrait, or hiftory, with a few 
figures, and thefe not too fmall. 
Nothing, except paint, can exprefs 
flefh more naturally, or the flow- 
ing of hair, or the folds of drapery, 
or the catching lights of armour. 
in engraving and etching we muft 
get over the prejudices of crofs 
lines, which exift on no natural 
bodies: but mezzotinto gives us the 
ftrongeft reprefentation of the real 
fixface. If however, the figures are 
to be crowded, it wants ftrength 
to detach the feveral parts with a 
proper relief; and it thev are very 
final, it wants precifion, which 
can only be given oy an outline; 


cr, @s19 painting, by a different 
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tint. In miniature works alfo, ‘the 
unevennefs of the ground will oc- 
cafion bad drawing, and awkward- 
nefs—in the extremities efpecially. 
Some inferior artifts have: endea- 
voured to remedy this, by termi. 
nating their figures with an engray. 
ed, or etched line;- but-they have 
tried the experiment with bad fuc- 
cefs. The ftrength of the line, 
and the foftnefs of the ground, ac- 
cord ill together. I fpeak not here 
of that judicions mixture of etching 
and mezzotinto, which-was former. 
ly ufed by White; and which our 
beft mezzotinto {crapers at prefent 
ufe, to give a ftrength to particu- 
lar parts; I {peak only of a harfh, 
and injudicious lineal termination. 

Mezzotinto excels each of the 
other fpecies of prints, in its ca- 
pacity of receiving the moft beau- 
tiful effeéts of light and thade::as 
it can the moft happily unite them, 
by blending them infenfibly toge- 
ther. Of this Rembrandt feems to 
have been aware. He had proba- 
bly feen fome of the firft mezzo- 
tintos; and admiring the effect, en- 
deavoured to produce it in etch- 
ing, by a variety of interfecting 
fcratches. 

You cannot well caft off more 
than an hundred good impreflions 
from a mezzotinto plate. The 
rubbing of the hand foon wears 
it fmooth: And yet by conftantly 
repairing it, it may be made to give 
four or five hundred, with toleré- 
ble ftrength. The firft impref- 
fions are not always the beft. ‘They 
are too black and harfh. You wil 
commonly have the beft impref- 
fions from the fortieth tothe fixtieth, 
the harfh edges will be foftened- 
down; and yet there will be {pit 
and ftrength enough left. - 

I fhould not conclude thefe 0b- 
fervations, without mentioning the 
manner of working with the ary 


needle, as it is called; a manner be- 
tween 
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tween etching and engraving. It 
is perforraed by cutting the copper 
with a fteel point, held like a pen- 
cil; and differs from etching only 
in the force with which you work. 
This method is ufed by all engravers 
in their fkies, and other tender parts; 
and fome of them carry it into ftill 
more general ufe. , 

Since the laft edition of this 
work was publiflied, a new mode 
of etching hath come much into 
ufe, called aquatinta. It is fo far 
fimilar to the common mode of 
etching, that the fhadows are bit- 
ten into copper by aqua-fortis, 
from which the lights are defended 
by a prepared, granulated ground. 
Through the minute interftices 
of this ground the aqua-fortis is 
admitted, and forms a kind of 
wath. In the compofition of this 
granulation, the great fecret of the 
art, I underftand, confifts; and dif- 
ferent artifts have their different 
modes of preparing their ground. 
Some alfo ftrengthen the aquatinta 
wath by the ufe of the needle, as 
im common etching; which, in 
landfcape efpecially, has a good 
effet. The fecret of the art, howe- 
ver, does not intirely confift in pre- 
paring, and laying on the ground. 
Much experience is neceflary in 
the management of it. 

The great advantage of this mode 
of etching is, that it comes nearer 
the ideaof drawing, than any other 
{pecies of working on copper: the 

ades are thrown in by a wafh, as 
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if with a brufh. It is alfo, whea 
perfectly underftood, well calcu- 
lated for difpatch. In general in- 
deed, it feems better adapted to a 
rough ketch, thanafinifhed work; 
yet in skillful hands, when affifted 


by the needle, or the engraver’s , 
tool, it may be carried to a great” 


height of elegant finifhing. 

On the other hand, the great 
difadvantage of this mode of etch- 
ing arifes from the difficulty of 
making the fhades graduate foftly 
into the lights. When the artiit 
has made too harfh an edge, and 
wifhes to burnifh it off, there is 
often a middle tint below it: in 
burnifhing off the one, he difturts 
the other; and inftead of leaving a 
foft graduating edge, he introduces 
in its room an edging of light. 

The aquatinta mode of etching 
was firft introduced into England, 
though but little known, about 
thirty, or forty years ago, by a 
Frenchman of the name of La 
Prince: but whether he was the 
inventor of it, I never heard. It 
has fince been improved by feveral 
artifts. Mr. Sanby has ufed it very 
happily in feveral of his prints, Mr, 
Jukes alfo, and Mr. Malton have 
done fome good things in this way; 
but, as far as I can judge, Mr. Al- 
ken has carried it to the highejt 
degree of perfection ; and has ome 
fecret in preparing and managing 
his ground, which gives his prints 
avery fuperior effect. 





For the New-York MaGAziIne. 
AN ESSAY ON THE SHORTNESS OF HUMAN LIFE. 


OW beautifully is the flrort- 

nefsand troubles of human 

life illuftrated in a paflage of the 

Book of Job! ** Manthat is born of 

@ woman is of few days,and full of 

trouble; he cometh forth like a 
flower, and is cut down: he fleeth — 





alfo like a fhadow and continueth 
not.” This fentence furpaffes in 
elegance and fublimity the writings 
of the moft celebrated orators and 
writers of antiquity. How obvious 
is the Comparifon between this 
flecting life and the exiftence of a 

flower, 
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flower, or the tranfition ot a fha- 
dow! A flower, when iprung up 
foon arrives to maturity, and 1s 
either plucked up in its bloom and 
beauty, or dwindles and decays. 
Thus it is in the progreflion of 
human life; we fpring into exift- 
ence, are foon advanced from in- 
tancy tochildhoed, from childhood 
to youth, from youth to manhood, 
from manhood to old age, the cer- 
tain confequence of the laft ftage 
of life is declination; then ali the 
members of the body areenfeebled, 
the intelicctual faculties weakened, 
and the lamp of life foon expires. 

We may alfo obferve fome fiow- 
ers that are cut off or blafted in the 
bud; fome are plucked off when 
haif grown, and fomewhenarrived 
to full perfection. Similar to this is 
human life, fome are cut off in in- 
fancy, fome in childhood, fome in 
the vigour and vivacity of youth, 
and fome in the full ftrength of 
manhood. 

How much like a fhadow do 
days, months, and years pafs over 
our heads! and when we reflect 
and take a retrofpeé of life, how 
incapable are we of giving a toler- 
ableaccount! Were it not for fome 
remarkable paflages in our lives, 
we fhould look back as Nebuch- 
adnezzar to his dream, when he 
awoke in the morning. 

The fhortnefs of human life is 
compared in facred writ to grafs, 
“ which in the morning graweth 
upand flourifheth, and in the even- 
ing is cut down and withereth.” 
We are again reprefented in fcrip- 
ture as having here no continuing 
city, and {pending our days asa 
tale that is told. 

Again, how very fhort is the 
term of our exiftence when com- 
pared to an endlefs eternity! when 
millions and millions of years have 
run their round, they can bear 
no comparifon to eternity! confe- 


quently then the longeft term of 
human life, when weighed in the 
balances, will be found infinitely 
wanting. 

Since this, therefore, is undoubt. 
edly the cafe, why fhould our af. 
feétions be fo much wedded to the 
things of time and fenfe? Why 
co mankind with avidity purfue 
illicit pleafures which are of fuch 
momentary exiftence? No true 
and folid comfort can they afford 
in life; no confolation in the hour 
of death, nor the leaft profpeéct of 
happinefs beyond the grave: and, 
at the clofe of life, may not the 
infatuated votaries of pleafure ex- 
claim, ** Where are ye now ye lying 
vanities of life, ye ever-tempting, 
ever-cheating train!. where are ye 
now, and what is your amount? 
vexation, difappointment, and re- 
morfe!” 

On the other hand, is-it not pro- 
ductive of great felicity (as our 
lives are of a very fhort duration) 
to fpend thefe in ufefulnefsto man- 
kind? Is it not our bounden duty 
to do whatfoever our hand findeth 
to do with all our might, as there 
is no work nor device in the filent 
manfions of the tomb, to which 
we are all rapidly haitening? We 
muft foon quit this mortal fcene 
and make room for a new genera- 
tion; and fhall we not ttrive to 
leave them illuftrious examples 
worthy of imitation? Is it not.a 
laudable and pious ambition to con- 
tribute as much as in us lies to the 
welfare of the rifing generation? 
What inexpreflible: complacency 
muft arife in a mind confcious of 
piety and virtue, of philantiropy 
and benevolence to all mankind ! 


Methinks I fee a perfon of this 
exalted chara¢ter thus engaged in 
a foliloquy: “ Although the fove- 
reign Arbiter of Nature hath con- 
tracted my days to a fpan, yet 
blefied be his holy name! By the 

benign 
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benigh influences of his fpirit, I 
have miniftered to the advance- 
ment of his moft holy religion, 
have lived in love and peace with 
mankind, and been inftrumental 
of much good to my fellow erea- 
tures: I have received numberlefs 
jnftances of favour and loving- 
kindnefs from the Great Benefac- 
tor; the recollection of which fills 
my heart with gratitude to the God 
of love and author of all comfort 
and confolation. I experience fu- 
preme delight in reflecting on the 
redemption of finners by Jefus 
Chrift. Zhat God /o loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
wofoever believeth in him fhould not 
peri, but have everlafting life. Thus 
was indeed Love without end, and 
without meafure grace.’ Oh! that 
Imay,always remain in his favour, 
which is life, and his loving-kind- 
nefs, whieh is better than life. 
Thou att my creater, O my God! 
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and prote@tor; thou art theultimate 
end of my being, and the fupreme 
perfection of my nature; under the 
fhadow of thy wings is perpetmal 
repofe, and from the light of thy 
countenance flows eternal joy and 
felicity.” eh ihe 

And is not the hope of a blifsful 
immortality fufficient to calm the 
troubled fea of life, and to render 
us at our heavenly Creator’s ‘call 
willing to depart and be with Chrift, 
which is far better: to-exchange a 
momentary exiftence for the un- 
{peakable joys of eternal life, for 
a crown of immortal glory in the 
kingdom of the adorable Jeho- 
vah? Suppofe our lives were ex- 
tended to a thoufand years, and 
we to have all the riches and ho- 
nours this world could afford, could 
it poflibly be fo defirable as to fit at 
God’s right hand, where there is 
fulnefs of joy and pleafure for ever- 
more! AMICUS. 


= 
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“AN ACCOUNT OF WILLIAM EARL OF MANSFIELD. 


THE ancient cuftom of tranf- 

mitting to pofterity the actions 
and manners of famous men, has 
not been neglected in the prefent 
a though incurious of its own 
aifairs, wheriever any exalted and 
noble degree of virtue has broken 
through the malignity and falfe ef- 
timation of merit, by which great 
and {mall ftates are equally infeft- 
ed.”* Such is the obfervation of 
Tacitus, which, being founded in 
truth and juftice, will be equally 
applicable to the prefent times. Of 
thofe who have deferved to be held 
in reverence by mankind for great 
talents exerted fuccefsfully for the 
advantage of the public during a 
feries of years,no one ftands higher 


than Lord Mansfield; one by rary 


Vor. IV. No. 11. 


* << Clarorum virorum faéta morefque tradere antiqu 
rae 7 {yorum 2tas omifit, quoties magna aliqua 


vitiam parvis magnifque civitatibus come 
Julii Agricole Vitas 


* dem temporibus, quanquam incuriofa 
*€ ac nobilis virtus vicit ac fupergrefla eft 
“ mune, ignorantiam rectiet invidiam. 





indefatigable induftry the jurif- 
prudence of the country has been 
improved and rendered refpecta- 
ble; who had the good fortune to 
live long enough to fee the malig- 
nity of party extinguifhed, and to 
hear the general voice uniting to 
bear teftimony to his worth and 

abilities. : 
William Murray, Earl of Mans 
field, was the fourth fon of David 
Vifcount of Stormont, anobleman. 
who is not tecorded to have poffef- 
fed any extraordinary endowments 
of the mind, or fuperior powers 
ofunderftanding, and, but for his 
attachment to the interefis of the 
Pretender, would now have only 
been known from the celebrity of 
his fon, the fubject of our prefent 
attention. 


itas ufitatum, ne noftris qui- 
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attention.* Lord Mansfield was 
born onthe 2d day of March,1705, 
at Perth, in the kingdom of Scot- 
land+. His refidence there was but 
of fhort duration, being brought 
to Londonattheage of three years, 
which will account for his having 
contracted none of the peculiarities 
of the dialeét of his country. It isto 
the honour of Weftminfter fchool 
that it can number fo great a cha- 
racter amongft thofe who have re- 
ceived their education there. At 
the age of fourteen he was admitted 
of that feminary as King’s Scholar. 
«+ During the time of his being at 
{chool,” fays one who was contem- 
porary with him, “ he gave early 
proofs of his uncommon abilities, 
not fo much in his poetry, as°in 
his other exercifes; and particularly 
in his declamations, which were 
fure tokens and prognoftics of that 
eloquence which grew up to fuch 
maturity and. perfection at the Bar, 
and in both Houfes of Parliament. 
At the election in May, 1723, he 
ftood firft on the lift of thofe gen- 
tlemen who were fent to Oxford, 
He was entered of Chrift Church 
June the 18th, in that year. In 
the year 1727, he had taken the de- 

ree of B. A. and on the death of 
King George the Firft was amongft 
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thofe of the Univerfity who com. 
pofed verfes on that event.§ As 
thefe lines are probably the only 
fpecimen now remaining of his La- 
tin Poetry, except one we thall add 
to this Account, they will gratify 
the curiofity of many readers, and 
therefore are inferted in this place, 


Quo percuffifti Britannos conjundtaque 
regna ‘ 
1&u,Fati enfis! trepidant ipfa atria regum 
Ingentemque ftupet merens Europa rvi- 
nam. 

Georgius occubuit Rheni pacator et Iftri: 

Et dubitamus adhuc animam accumulare 
fupremis 

Egregiam donis? quondam decus omne 
Britannis . 

Spargite flore pio cineres, oléeque Mi- 
nerva 

Inventrix et Phebe pater, cui laurea cure! 

Hic juvenis laurum fovit, longevus oli- 
vam: 

Diique dewque omnes! ftudium queis 
patre juvare 

Mortales, vigiles hit cuftodite favillam 

Illuftrem, famamgue viri fervati perene 
nem!- 

Numine fi veftro centum conftrinxit encis 

Bellonam hortibitem nodis; terraque fu- 
renti 

Impofuit pacis morem : ftetit afper in ar- 
mis 

Germanus, fremuit jaCtantior ore minanti 

Hifpanus: metuere tamen concurrere 
bello, 

E latebris tandem excitum tremuere leo- 


nem. 
Solvite 


* In a Memorial printed in ‘* The Se¢ret Hiftory of Colonel Hooke’s Negociation 
£¢ in Scotland, in favour of the Pretender, in 1707,” 8vo. 1760, p. 65, he is thus de- 
fcribed :** Lord Stormont is turned of forty, and he is of the houfe of Murray. He 
** is rich and powerful on the frontiers of England and in the middle of Scotland. He 
“isa man of great refolution, ftrict probity, and un¢ommon prefence of mind. 
It appears alfo from the fame memorial, that he had confiderable weight with the mal- 


contents in his native kingdom. 


_T We have heard it afferted that he was born in England, and that the regiftry of 
his admiffien into Chritt College places his birth at Bath. On inquiry we 
this to be true, as will appear by the following extraét from the regifter : 


(Copy) 


Trin. Term. 1723. Juns 18, Ald. Xti, Gul. Murray 13. David f. Civ. Bath 


C. fom. V. Com. fil, 


T. Wenman, C. A. 


Sir William Blackftone once mentioned this cirenmftance to Lord Mansfield, wh? 
faid the mistake perhaps originated from the broad pronunciation of the pesfon ~ 


gave in his name to the Regiftrar, 
1 Bithop Newton's Life, Pe 214 


§ On the fame occafion Lord Chatham, then amember of Trinity Colleges i 


terwards im fome refpects may be ¢onfidéred as Lord Mansfield’s rival, wrote 


Latin verfes. 















OMm~ 


La- 


ram, 
Federa fervetis; vindi&ta major et ira 
Avgofti vobis pietas tutela; trizmphum 
Abnuit, Europ2 damais, vitifque fuorum 
Staturum: nec vincendi tam dira libido. 
Ovirtus! O cana fides! quis fundere 
‘"* faudes 
Pro mezitis ejus poffit, qui dulcia, diétis, 
Non armis, gratz peperit folatia pacis 
Gentis innumeris: renuens {fuperare jae 
centem, 
Ipfa tenuerat quem fama nominis hoftem ? 
O fipatronum viduata valeret ademptum, 
O;phazis urgere modis Rhedycina! fe- 
pulchrum 
Attollens infigne lyra, decoraret amati 
Principis illuftres manes, gratoque labori 
Incumbens, me tum fic folaretur amorem. 
Tutamen interea, quondam fpes altera, 
gentis 
Nunc decus et columen, populo plauden- 
te Britanno 
Succedis folio: ordinibus difcordiaceffit 
In te diverfis, patri# vox una falutat. 
Hos inter plaufis procerum plebifque be- 
nigno 


' Accipias Rex ore, vovet tibi terga togata, 


Qua: ftudiofa cohors operum ! pars parva 
tuorum 
Non ingrata tamen; quoniam nec aman- 
tior ipfa 
Ef Carolina tui, licet illi pronuba Juno 
Et Venus #terna vinxerunt peétora flam- 
ma. GUL. MURRAY, A+ Be 
Hosoratif. Vicecom. de Stormont. 
Fil. Adis Chrifti Alumnus. 


On the 26th day of June, 1730, 
he took the degree of Matter of 
Arts, and probably foon afterwards 
left the Univerfity. Before he de- 
voted himfelf to bufinefs, he made 
the tour of Europe, and on his re- 
turn became a Member of the So- 
ciety of Lincoln’s Inn, and was in 
due time called to the Bar. 

The fortune of Lord Mansfield at 
this period, we believe, was rather 
flender, but he foon fupplied any 
deficiency in that refpect by his 
application andabilities. He does 
hotappearto have proceeded in his 
Profeifion in the way then ufually 
adopted, of labouring in the cham- 
bers of a Special Pleader, or copy- 
Ing (to ufe the words of Blackftone) 
trafh of an Attorney’s office; 
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Solvite corda metu; fpem G mittetis ava- 


but bein g blefled with the powers o 
oratory intheir higheft perfection, 
and having foon an opportunity of 
difplaying them, he very early ac 
quired the notice of the Chancellor 
and the Judges, as well as the con- 
fidence of the inferior praéticers. 
How much he was regarded in the 
Houfe of Lords, Mr. Pope’s well. 
knowa couplet will prove: 


Grac'd as thou art with all the power of 
words, 

So known, fo honour'’d at the Houfe of 
Lords. 


The graces of his elocution, 
however, produced their ufual ef- 
feét with a certain clafs of people 
who would not believe that fuch 
bright talents could aflociate with 
the more folid attainments of the 
law, or thata man of genius and 
vivacity could be a profound law- 
yer. As Mr. Pope obferved at that 


time, 


The Temple late two brother Serjeants 
faw, 

Who deem'd each other oracles of law; 

With equal talents thefe congenial fouls, 

One luli’d th’ Exchequer, and one ftunn'd 
the Roils ; 

Each had a gravity would make you fplit, 

And fhook his head at Murray as a wit. 


It is remarkable that this ridicu- 
lous prejudice accompanied Lord 
Mansfield to the end of his judici- 
al life in fpite of daily proofs exhi- 
bited in the Court of King’s Bench 
and in the Houfe of Lords, of ve- 
ry profound knowledge of the ab- 
firufeft points of Jurifprudence. 
Lord Chefterfield has given his 
fanétion tothis unfounded opinion. 
In a letter to his fon, dated Feb. 12, 
1754, he fays, “ The prefent So- 
licitor General Murray has lefs law 
than many lawyers, but he has 
more practice than any, merely 
upon account of his eloquence, 


of which he has a never-failing 
ftream.” 
Jn 
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| | In theoutfet of Lord Mansfield’s 
t hfe, it will be the lefs furprizing, 
aa -that a notion fhouid have been en- 
-tertained of his addicting himfelf to 
the purfuits of Belles Lettres too 
much, when the regard hewn to 
him by Mr. Pope,who defpotically 
ruledthe regions of literature at 
Hie s that period, is confidered. ‘That 
i great Poet feemed to entertain a 
Ba particular affection for our young 


nee lawyer, and was eager to fhew him 
it oe marks of his regard. He addrefled 
13 an to him his Imitation of the 6th 
ti Epiftle of the Firft Book of Horace. 
mee ty BKifheop Warburton fays,* Mr. 


Pope ** had all the warmth of af- 
Hh fsction for this great lawyer, and, 
; a indeed, no man ever more deferv- 
f ie edto have a poet for. his friend. 
, { tn the obtaining of which, as nei- 
| ther vanity, party, nor fear, had 
if afhare, fo he fupported his title to 
it by all the offices of a generous 
Bi and true friendfhip.” Mr. Ruff- 
creer | head. aifo deciares that Mr. Pope 
fi had at one time an intention of 
leaving his houfe at Twickenham 
to his friend Mr. Murray, whofe 
growing fame and rifing ftation, 
which would render him fuperior 
to fuch a manfion, alone prevented 
him from carrying it into execu- 
tion. In the Fourth Book of the 


whofe poetical purfuits: were di- 
verted by law or politics,— 
* Life of Pope, p. 401. 





he recent failuresintheCity, 

and general depreciation of 
Country Bank notes, haveinduced 
me to beitow a few pages upon the 
contideration of public credit; and 
turn my thoughts particularly to the 
inftability of that immenfe paper 

















Dunciad he fays, {peaking of thofe 


How fweet an Ovid, Murray was 


our 
boat! 

How many Martials were in Pulteney 
loft. 


And in his imitation of the firft 
Ode of the Fourth Book of Horace, 
he again compliments him in the 
following lines addreffed to Venus; 


To number fivet dire& your doves, 
There fpread zound Murray all your 
blooming loves; 

Noble and young, he ftrikes the heart! 

Equal the injur’d to defend; 

With every fprightly, every decent part, 

Tocharm the miftrefs, or to fix the friend ; 

He with an hundred arts refin’d, 

Shall ftretch thy conquefts over half thy 

‘kind; 

To him each rival fhali fubmit, 

Make but his riches equal to his wit. 

Then fhall thy form the marble grace 

(Thy Grecian form,) and Chloe lend her 
face. 

His houfe embofom’d in the grove, 

Sacred to focial life and focial love, 

Shall glitter o’er the pendent green, 

Where Fhames reflects the vifionary 
{cene: 

Thither the filver-founding lyres 

Shali call the fmiling Loves and young 
Defires. 

There every grace and Mufe fhal! throng, 

Exalt the dance and animate the fong : 

There youths and nymphs in concert gay, 

Shall hail the rifing, clofe the parting day. 


To conclude, Mr. Pope conti- 
nued to fhew his regard, even in 
the laft aét of his life, by appoint- 
ing him one of his executors, 


(To be continued.) 


> The No. of Lord Mansfield’s chambers in Lincoln’s Inn. 
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Thoughts upon Cafh, Credit, and Country Banks. By JosEru Moser. 


Blet Paper Credit, firft and beft fupply, 
That gives Corruption lighter wings to fly. 


Pore. 


fabric, which of late years hath 
with great ingenuity and induftry 
been raifed in this nation. In re- 
volving this fubjeét in my mind, 
and weighing the good and evil ac- 
cruing from it in an impartial ba- 
lance, the following reflections oc- 

cprred; 
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curred; and though et firft they 
may feem to wander wide from the 
mark, I hope in the conclufion 
they will not be thought totally ir- 
revelant to the prefent crifis. 
Beforethe difcovery of the South- 
ern Hemifphere by the Spaniards, 
it is well known that gold and filver 
were fo extremely fcarce in Europe, 
that a {mall piece of either repre- 
fented a confiderable quantity of 
the neceffaries of life; a noble, for 
inftance, was thought an equiva- 
lent to 2 fat ox, a fhilling to a fheep; 
three of the latter ftood in the place 
of aquarter of corn, and thirty paid 
a year’s rent for a houfe in Cheap- 
fide.” When the Company of Wax 
Chandlers dined in gala at their 
Hall on Lord Mayor’s Day, 1478, 
the luxury and extravagance of the 
age were wondered at, as foon as 
it was known that the expences of 
the day amounted to the enormous 
fum of feven fhillings! In thofe 
frugal times feven fhillings was 
thought a full and ample reprefen- 
tative of a City Company’s feaft! 
In later periods, as fpecie became 
more plenty, and from that cir- 
cumftance decréafed in value, the 
dinner bill of the worthy Compa- 
ny above-mentioned rofe from fe- 
ven fhillings to feven pounds, and 
this {um ({mall as it may appear to 
the traders of the prefent age) was 
lufficient,about two centuries back, 
to gratify the appetites and exhila- 
tate the hearts of perhaps feventy 
Citizens. In thofe days, we read 
that when a knight or {quire was 
compelled to reprefent his county 
or borough in parliament, the faid 
county or borough thought they 
made him a handfome provifion, 
in allowing him twenty or thirty 
pounds to bear his expences: with 
this vat ftipend he came reluétant 
ly to town, and perhaps ({till more 
reluctantly) was obliged for the 
fake of domeftic tranquillity to 
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bring his wife and daughter once 
in their lives to fee the metropo- 
lis. After-a winter fpent in the 
gaities of London, the confequence 
of their excurfion generally was, 
that they returned to their ancient 
manfion fifty or fixty pounds poor- 
er than they were when they left 
it; whether the wifdom they ac- 
quired anfwered the vaft expence 
of the purfuit, is a queftion which, 
not having any connection with 
the object of my prefent f{pecula- 
tion, I {hall not wafte my time in 
canvalling. 

Taking it for granted, then, that 
feven pounds was equal to the en- 
tertainment of a City Company, 
and fixty (for I love to go to the out- 
Ade) was fufiicient to fuwpport the 
family of a Senator through the 
diflipation of a feflion in town, at 
the beginning of the laft century, 
the rife of thefe two articles will 
perhaps aftonifh the reader as much 
as it has me; and he will doubtlefs 
confider them as the ftrongeft in- 
{tances I could have produced to 
fhew the influx of wealth, and the 
rapid increafe of fpecie, or the re- 
prefentative of fpecie, down to the 
prefent time: let us now enquire 
from what caufes this increafe pro- 
ceeded. The torrent of> wealth 
which flowed from newly-difcover- 
ed America to Spain, did what the 
riches of the Eaft had done former- 
ly to Rome; it brought with it its 
concomitant luxury, and enervat- 
ed the people.’ When the golden 
fhowers firft fell upon the former 
nation, they rendered other fhow- 
ers ufelefs to the uncultured earth; 
the great embracing their real, 
andthe poortheir ideal tranf-atlan- 
tic pofleffions, left their native 
country to chance; the fpade and 
the plough were abandoned; the 
vineyard neglected ; the arts ficken - 
ed; and (frange as it may feem) 


even the fails of commerce flagged, 
except 
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exeept thofe employed to tranfport 
their beloved metal from the New 
te the Old World. From this 
dream they were awakened by hun- 
ger; in afhort time their vifionary 
accumulations vanifhed, and they 
found (like the cock in the fable) 
that a grain of corn, in the houfe 
of famine, was of more value than 
a diamond; that gold was not good 
toeat. The refult was, that trom 
their fertile but negleéted country, 
an indolent and avaricious people 
were obliged to part with their 


riches to purchafe bread; this. 


threw trade into a new channel; 
the other European nations, (glad 
of a ready -monev cuftom) poured 
their commodities into Spain; fup- 
plied her with every neceffary and 
luxury of life; the gold and filver 
of Peru and Potofi became by this 
means difperfed over the world, 
and the Iberian pofleffors of it were 
contented to actas factors or bank- 
ers to the reft of Europe. Before 
this great revolution in commerce, 
the landed intereft had in moft 
countries been predominant, and 
the rife or fall of that defcription 
of property in ifs value, was the 
criterion of the profperity or decline 
of the ftate. 

Falftaff, in reply to the Prince’s 
remarks upon the diforders likely 
to arife in the “ times of civil buf- 
fetting,”’ obferves that ‘¢ land may 
be bought as cheapas ftinking mac- 
kerel.” In thefe days he would 
have faid, ** Confols will be done 
at fiftv;” or in other words, that 
money, or itsreprefentative credit, 
is in its plenty or ftability the index 
that points the paflions of the peo- 
ple to what they think their greateft 
biefiing: on the contrary, the fcar- 
city of {pecie, or the depreflion of 
paper, hangs like a weight upon 
their mind, and involves the nation 
in gloom, terror, and difcontent. 
Since the value fet upon the happi- 


nefs annexed to riches:is fo reat, 
can we wonder that the defire of 
procuring them, rofe in the human 
mind much fafter then the mines 
of Mexico could fupply it? To 
attract gold to this kingdom, can 
we wonder that every method in- 
genuity could devife was put in 
practice; or that the artift, the 
manufacturer, the merchant, join- 
ed their efforts, and that the world 
was explored for articles of luxury 
to allure this favourite metal to 
our fhores? But though it was 
poured upon us in great abun- 
dance; though to the product of 
the American mines was added the 
immenfe influx of Afiatic wealth, 
which has during the latt fifty years 
centered in this kingdom; yet it is 
to be doubted, whether we are be- 
come intrinfically richer; for tho’ 
our wealth (or rather appearance 
of wealth) has increafed, the means 
of diflipation have increafed like- 
wife, and even the neceflaries of 
life have rifen in a {till greater pro- 
portion. In this fituation, the cur- 
rent fpecie (though multiplied a 
hundred fold in the period above- 
mejtioned) has been found iniuf- 
ficient to ferve as a reprefentative 
for the gratification of luxury, the 
bargains of trade, the {chemes of 
{peculation, or the purpofes of 
corruption: hence arofe, and much 
honour is due to the ingenuity of | 
the firft fabricator, the practice of 
giving a nominal value to a fmall 
flip of paper, making it the por- 
trait of fo many pounds, and fend- 
ing it over the world for commer- 
cial, and fometimes, perhaps, lefs 
laudable purpofes. In the fcarcity 
of money to which former ages 
were fubje&, a {mall quantity of 
it, as I have obferved, reprefented 
fo large a proportion of goods, that 
even the richeft merchant found 
but little inconvenience in keeping 


in his ftrong box fufficient for _ 
, the 


















the demands of his trade; his fu- 
perfluous cafh was veltéd in eftates; 
the exchange conducted by the 
Jews and Lombards was literary 
the coin of one country for that of 
another: but when the mode of 
fupplying the exigences of the State 
was changed from aids, benevo- 
Jences, and fifteenths, to loans, and 
thefe loans were funded, a new 
fpécies of property arofe; a Bank 
was eftablifhed, and became the 
hot bed from whence the immenfe 
plantations of paper credit have 
{prung up. ‘The eafe and conve- 
nience with which pecuniary af- 
fairs were conducted by bills and 
notés, and the honour, regularity, 
and facility, with which the bufi- 
nefs of the Bank was managed, 
while it prejudiced people in fa- 
vour of funded property, was found 
equally advantageous to commerce 
in general; and the fuccefs of the 
difcount and circulation part of it, 
induced men of great fortunes to 
fotm houfes upon the fame plan, 
but more adapted to the multifa- 
flous concerns of merchandize. 
' Had thé bufinefs of Banking 
ftopt here, there is no doubt but it 
would have continued an object of 
national benefit; and a confidera- 
ble paper circulation fhould have 
hot only been allowed, but encou- 
raged. But as the beft of things 
may be perverted to the worft of 
ufes, fo the eafe and convenience 
With which drafts and notes were 
néegociated, has given rife to (and 
of late moft enormoufly increafed) 
a fet of people who have been 
emphatically denominated Hedge 
Bankers, whofe only ftock is ef- 
frontery and paper; coiners and 
Circulators of Englifh Affignats, 
who, within thefe laft feven years 
(for I believe few can give a more 
ancient date to their eftablifhments) 
have like locufts covered the face 
ofthe country. In thefe flourifhing 
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Market-Town, City, and County 
Banks; and nothing can give a 
ftronger, or more glaring picture 
of the opulence of the nation, than 
the wonder with wiiclra traveller 
beholds (in fome large towns) a 
Bank in aloft every theck? With 
refpect to many of them, they take 
their rife in the following manner: 
‘Truck, a fhepkeeper in a place 
confifting perhaps of twenty hones, 
charmed with the profits and gen- 
tility annexed to the profeffion of 
a Banker, refolves to eftablith a 
Houfe. He meets his friends, Sel- 
vage the draper, and Hobnail the 
ironmonger, at the club. While 
they fmoke their pipes, they la- 
ment the burden and inconveni- 
ence which arifes to his Majetty’s 
fubjects from being obliged to car- 
ry money in their pocket to market 
or fair; and obferve of how much 
more confequence a man appears, 
whofe name ftampsa value upon a 
bit of paper. ‘ Pay the fum of 
thirty-five fhillings and fixpence 
three farthings to Peter Pullet, or 
order. Paul Ploughftare.” What 
elegance in the found! with what 
eafe (to thofe that can write) is 
property transferred by this means: 
in fhort, they deem a Bank a ne- 
ceffary appendage to the Village, 
and immediately create a Firm. fn 
a few days the foap and candles are 
removed from the windows of the 
fhop ofthe head partner; the gilt 
fugar loaves taken down; the houfe 
new painted; and 
THE QUAGMIRE BANK, 
TRUCK, SELVAGE, HOB- 
NAIL, and Co. 
in capitals emblazoned upon the 


front. 
Under fo refpectable a fanction, 
they begin to colleé& the guineas of 
thie neighbourhood, and iffue their 
aper, adorned with a view of the 


fhop at one corner; they cornmect 
themfelves 
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themfelves with the Bank in. the 
Market-Town, who are connected 
with the Bank inthe City, who are 
connected with the County Bank, 
who are agents to a Houfein Lou- 
don; and thus we ice, from fo {mall 
a beginning, an immenie diffufion 
of paper drags the cath out of the 
pockets of the provincial inhabi- 
tants of this nation, and ultimately 
brings it to the capital, which muit 
be confidered as the refervoir into 
which the leffer ftreams empty 
themfelves. 

A gentleman whoisinthereceipt 
of a very large efiate informs me, 
that the proportion of {pecie to pa- 
perinthe payments madeto him, is 
exactly five pounds in the hundred; 
which I fuppofe to be nearly the 
average of the real and ideal pro- 
perty; or, to {peak in plainer terms, 
that every five pounds of cafh pof- 
fefied by Country Banks in gene- 
ral, is reprefented by nineteen five- 
pound notes: thefe finding their 
way into circulation become the 
vehicles of commerce. Therefore 
if we fupport a Bank with a capital 
of even ten thoufand pounds {pecie 
difperfing paper to the amount of 
an hundred thoufand (which is too 
frequently the cafe,) and which (as 
long as their credit lafts) fupplies 
the place of current coin among 
the lower orders of tradefmen and 
manufactures, we may ealily figure 
to ourfelves the diftrefs and confu- 
fion it muft create in a fmall town 
or village, if fuch a Houfe happens 
to ftop payment; and that they do 


very often happen to ftep pay ment, ° 


every day’s experience convinces 
us. I fhall perhaps be told that I 
have only adveried to the danger, 
and not ftated the convenience that 
accrues from keeping an account 
atone of thofe Houfes. If I have 


not, it was becaufe there feems to 
me no great COnvenience in it. 
When a farmer or trader goes to 
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market, either to buy or fell, the 
receiving or payment of a fum of 
money is attended with little more 
trouble than the writing of a draft. 
When. our anceftors difpofed of 
then commodities, they were. (like 
the northern nations at prefent) 
frequently paid in filver and even 
copper, the bulk of the cafh re. 
ceived was confequently great ; yet 
weighty as it was, they generally 
contrived to bear the burden home 
with them. In thofe ages, paper 
and its concomitants, fwindling 
and forgery were unknown. In 
our.days, when the transfer of a 
large {um is required, and money 
thought a cumberfome and awk- 
ward medium, there are few towns, 
however remote from the metro- 
polis, in which notes of the Bank 
of England are not to be procured, 
either of the Receivers of the Re- 
venue or London Agents ; though 
it muft be confefled, they were 
much oftener feen before the gene- 
ral introduction of Country Banks. 
Tt will be faid that they are to be 
procured, it is true; but whether 
you want to turn a note into cafh, 
or cafh into a note, the officer ex- 
pects a premium. This I allow, 
and furely the fecurity ofthe tranf- 
aétion and credit of the paper 
(where paper is neceffary) are well 
worth the {mall expence attending 
the exchange. 

A circulation of notes and bills 
has been ftated in another point of 
view as advantageous to commerce, 
as it enables men of fimall capitals, 
and great enterprize, to exten 
their dealings to a degree unknown 
in former ages. i 

I hope I fhall not be thougat 
too fceptical, if I doubt. whether 
unlimited traffic and boundlefs ma- 
nufacture (efpecially when ,not 
firmly fupported) are ultimately 
of any great benefit to a nation: 
thefe fources of wealth yd bea 
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pindred accidents be ftopped; 
every port may be filled with the 
fiilsof our merchants; ¢very coun- 
in: tune overloaded with the 
uétions of our artificers; the 
{chemés of {peculation muft in the 
end be exhaufted; and while the 
labours’ of the forge and the loom 
are hawkecl about the world, per- 
haps Invain, the plenty and wealth 
that may be derived from agricul- 
ture are overlooked, It has been 
remarked with refpect to Spain, 
that the bulk of the pedple became 
in reality poorer, as the national 
riches increafed, and their domi- 
fiiotis éxtended ; and in this coun- 
try, the folly of purfuing commerce 
and cultivation to thé South Pole, 
and at the fame time leaving vaft 
tacts of land at home in its origi+ 
nal ftate' of wildnefs, is too obvi- 
ous tiot to ftrike every obferver. 
But'to return to the fubjeé from 
Which I have in fome dégreé wan- 
dyed: When I fuppoféd the Coun- 
try Bankers in poffeffion of the 
tenth or twentieth part of the pro- 
pert)‘ for'which they had bills in cir- 
Cilation, fome late inflances have 
proved that I erred exceedingly in 
thiéir favour; as from the melan- 
choly detail of their circumftances, 
ithas been found that not one in 
ten, or perhaps twenty, were maf- 
ters: of any real property at all. 
When the chain of conneétion has 
been broken; when oné of the 
Ptincipal links has given way, and 
the cruflt of a London, Briftol, or 
Manchefter houfe has been fol- 
lowed by thofe of all their country 
dependants; when the wide ex- 
tended ruin has involved thoufands 
of credulous individuals, it has fre- 
ety been difcovered, that every 
abric in the whole range has been 
erected on the moft unfubftantial 
foundation; that perhaps not one 
of them were ever in pofléffion of 
athoufand pounds they could real- 
Vor. IV. No. 11. 
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ly and truly call their Own, though 
their Affigndts to the amount of 
feveral hundred thoufands may 
have found a reatly circulation 
through the ‘manufacturing coun- 
ties, not only to the injury of tradé 
in general, but the national credit, 


and the Bank of England in parti+ 


cular. 
Thofe that think the lower of 
ders of fociety are by poverty ext 
empt from the evils of a paper cir 
culation, will, if they take the 
trouble to enquire into the conduct 
of great manufacturers, find that 
they are miftaken. They. will 
learn at Birmingham, Manchelter, 
Sheffield, and othef towns, where 
great numbers of journeymen are 
employed, that notes to a large 
amount are weekly paffed among 
them;.that their mafter’s notes 
(which they take in lieu of wages) 
are negociable with the butcher, 
baker, fhopkeeper, publican, or 
may be turned into money by ap- 
plication to the clerks of the fac- 
tory, af adiftiint. ~ ~~ 

fn the weaving and wool coun 
fies, this traffic is carried ftill fur- 
ther, and the great mafters become 
keepers of ftores, ftom which the 
work-people are can to pur- 
chafe the neceffaries of life at any 
prite they pleafe to putupon them. 

I have in the foregoing pages 
endeavoured to ftate a few of the 
evils attendant upon tes curren- 
cy and unlimited fpeculation.— 
Whether the fhock that ce 
Banks have lately received, will 
tend to reprefs the fpirit of enter- 
prize that has too generally taken 
poffeflion of the trading part of the 
nation; whether the recent failures 
will awaken the attention of the le- 
giffature, and ure them to app! 
a remedy, and endeavour to ito 
the devaftation which feems daily 
to extend, if is impoffible to fay. 


Ifit is neceflary to eftablith a houfe 
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for the negociation of the pecuni- 
ary concerns of every village in 
the kingdom, I think it is not on- 
ly the intereft, but the duty of 
the Bank of England to fanction 
thofe eftablifhments. If commer- 
claltranfactions cannot be conduét- 
ed without five-pound notes, itis 
equally theduty of the guardians of 
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If this is {peedily and effectually 
done, there will in a fhort time be 
an end of the {peculations of a fet 
of men, who, feem ready. to. dafh 
into every vifionary fcheme; and 
who (unfortunately for their con- 
ne¢tions) find too ready a fupport 
from that credulity which has ever 
been the charatteriftic of the Eng: 


public. credit, to renderthéem as fe- ith, [European Mag. 
cure to the holders as pofhible. 
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Recfens for retaining the Letter K in the Alphabet. 


teabe 
“¥N my boyifh days I remember 

reading in Bufby’s .Englifh 
Grammar of the Latin tongue, that 
“K was out of fafhion.” That 
poor unfortunate letter, is now al- 
moit equally unfafhionable in our 
own language; and unlefs you, or 
fome other popular writer as uni- 
verfally read, will interpofe in its 
favour, this old member of the al- 
phabet will perhaps foon be entire- 
y cut off. The good offices of a 
printer, however, are not much 
to be expected; for though we for- 
merly heard of fuch a refpectable 
fubftantive as the publicé, we daily 
fee one of your fraternity rejecting 
this-old fervant, and giving us a 
paper entitled The Pudlic Adver- 
tifer. 

To reconcile orthography to 
ftrict pronunciation, is fantaftical, 
ridicu.ous, and illiterate. It ori- 
ginally relifhed of etymology, and 
in written fpeech fome etymolo- 
gical traces ever fhould remain. 
Honeft K has long ftood in our 
Janguage as a memorial of its ori- 

in; and as the Greek x is repre- 
fented in Englith by the letters cf, 
fo the final gue of the French was 
‘ormerly fignified by the Englith 4. 
But fafhion, fearful of betaiitey 
gives mo quarter to etymology. 





From the (London) Public Advertifer. 


The public are. invited by your 
advertifements to performancestra- 
gic and comic, and concerts of 
mufic; and, to our utter aftonith- 
ment, a modern dramatic poet has 
announced The Cheler1c Man, un- 
der the aufpices of Mr. Garrie, 
while Gallick genealogy and gallick 
patronymic are univerfally known, 
and who has himfelf fo largely con- 
tributed to render immortal the 
name of Garricque. 
Tamely to follow fafhions is poor 
and fervile: To run before them 
argues a great and lively genius. 
Content not. yourfelf, therefore, 
Mr. Woodfall, with the prefent par- 
tial detruncation of the final 4, but 
boldly lop it off from every word 
wherein it now occurs, and do 
equal juftice to the guic and the 
dead. The sric is eafily played; 
let ambition pric the fides of your 
intent; the multitude will fe after 
you: the critics cannot find. fault 
with you for following their owa 
example, and the whole Republic 
of letters will crac of your exploits 
in bringing this King Log to the 
Ce 
I am, Sir, 
Your humble fervant, 
Brac and all Buace. 
_ Berwic-freet. 
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~~ SIR; 
7 OUR ingenious correfpond- 

Y ent Brac and all Brac has 
vety hnmouroufly expofed the af- 
feftation of fome modern writers, 
who are attempting to &:c the letter 
Rout of the alphabet. . This ridi- 
culous innovation I hope will be 
crufhed in the bud; ‘and your cor- 
refponden* certainly deferves well 
of the Rep.sblick of Letters, by endea- 
vouring to fave an ufeful member. 
"Phere is a very whimfical friend 
of mine who has long conceived 
fo great an averfion to poor 4, that 
at laft he has lately profcribed him: 
he contrives to omit him in words 
where one would have thought it 
mpoflible to do without him, fuch 
as knife and fork, cork-f{crew, 
wig-block, &c. which he writes 
nifeand forc, corcfcrew, wig-blpc. 
In order to place his antipathy to 
Finthe moft ftrifing light, permit 
me to lay before your readers the 
following epiftle, which T received 
from him a few days ago: 


“* My dear Friend, i 

“One misfortune they fay ge- 
uerally comes on the bac of: ato- 
ther. I have had an atta¢ of my 
old diforder, which has corifined 
me thefe three weeks to a fie bed. 
Thave {wallowed amazing quanti- 
ties of phyfic, and yet could feldom 
get a wine of fleep for wholenights. 
indeed it was partly my own fault; 
for inftead of proceeding in the re- 
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From the fame. RGIS Os Ake LOM gue 


Smyrna Coffee-Hon fe: Wredne/day Morning: 


gular trac, I have been playing trics 
with my conftitytion, by purchaf- 
ing quac medicines from adamn’d 
mountebanc in our neighbourhdod : 
however, by good luc, and juft in 
the nic, whén I was on the point 
of fplitting on a roc, in ftepped 
Dr. A——.., He went upon t’other 
tac, obliged the empyric to pac off, 
and inftead of phyfic, ordered me 
to drinc plenty of fac whey, or old 
hoc and water. Though I feel.a 
confidérable weacnefs, and fome 
relics of the diforder, yet already. 
I begin to, pic upa little. Iam. 
forbid to eat pore, but Can eafily’ 
manage the wing of a chiz or young 
coc. To mnotrow I begin with the 
Jefuit’s bare; and though my con- 
ftitution has received a_ pretty 
fmart fhoc, the Doétor affires me’ 
I fhall very foon be as hearty as a, 
buc. 
Tooc’s Court, Tuefday 
evening, fix 0’cloc. eee 
I do not mean, Mr. Woodall, 
to take up much of your paper,’ 
which is better employed in:coax+ 
ing the colonies, or mauling the 
Minifter. I hope that enough has’ 
already been faid to prevent the 
innocent & from arbitrary and- 
unjuft profcription. 
I am, Sir, 
Your humble fervant, 
K’s FRIEND.” 








zz, in ten volumes folio, written by 


James Bozz, E/g; who fourifhed with him near fifty years.) 


vid E dined atthe chop-houfe. 
Dr. Pozz was this day 
very inftrudctive. 


We talked of 


Tommy Trip—t {aid it was a great 
work.—Pozz. “ Yes, Sir, it is a 
great work; but, Sir, it 1s a great 
; a great work 


books; I mentioned the Hifory of work relatively ; was “ 
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to you when you was a little boy; 
but now, Sir, you are a great man, 
and Tommy Trip is a little boy.” 
I felt fomewhat fart at this com- 
parifon, and I believed he perceiv- 
edit; for, as he was fqueezing a 
lemon, he faid, * Never be af- 
fronted at a comparifon. I have 
been compared to many things, but 
I never was affronted. No, Sir 

if they would call me a dog, and 
you a caniiter tied to my tail, I 
would not be affronted.” 

Cheered by this kind mention of 
me, though in fuch a fituation, I 
afked him what he thought of a 
friend of our’s, who was always 
making comparifons? Pozz. “ Sir, 
that fellow has a fimile for every 
thing but himfelf; I) knew, him 
when hekept afhop; ‘he then made 
money, Sir, and now he makes 
comparifons: Sir, he would fay, 
that you and I were two figs ftuck 
together; two figs in adhefion, Sir, 
and then he would laugh.” —Bozz. 
** But have not fome great writers 
determined that compari/ons are now 
and then odious ?”-—Pozz. “ No, 
Sir, not odious in themfelves, not 
odious as comparifons; the fellows 
who make them are odious. The: 
Whigs make comparifons.”’ 

We fupped that evening at his 
houfe. Ithewed him fome lines I 
hadmade upon a pair of breeches: 
—-Pozz. * Sir, the lines are good; 
but where could you find fiich a 
fubje& in your country ?”—Bozz. 
“¢ Therefore it is a proof of inven- 
tion, which is a charatteriftic of 
poetry.”—Pozz. *‘ Yes, Sir, but 
an invention which few of your 
countrymen can enjoy.” I reflect- 
ed afterwards on the depth of this 
remark; it affords a proof of: that 
acutenefs which he difplays in eve- 
ry branch ef literature. I afked 
him, if he approved of green fpec- 
tacles’—Pozz. “* As to green fpec- 
tacles, Sir, the queftion feems to 
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be this: If I wore green fj &ac] 
it would be becaufe they afhacl 
vifion, or becaufe I liked them, 
Now, Sir, ifa man tells nse the does 
not like green fpeftacles, and that 
they hurt his eyes, I would wot 
compel him to wear them. . No, 
Sir, I would diffuade him.” A few 
monthsafter, I confulted him again 
on this fubje, and he honoured 
me with a letter, in which he giv 
the fame opinion. It will be aa 
i its proper place, vol. vi. 
278. T have thought much og 
this fubjedt,and muft confefs, that 
in fuch matters a man ought tobe 
a free moral agent. . : 
Next day I left town, and we 
abfent for fix weeks, threedays, ind 
feven hours, as I find by a memo; 
randum in my journal. In. this 
time, I had only one letter from him, 
which is as follows: ’ 
To James Bozz, Ef, 
Dear Sir, ay 
“¢ My bowels have been y. 
bad. Pray buy for me fome Tur: 
key rhubarb, and bring with you 
acopy of your Jour. 4. 
Write me foon, and write meoften, 
Iam, dear Sir, 
Your’s affectionately, 
»< SAM. POZZ” 
It would have been wnpardon- 
able to have omitted a letter like 
this, in which we fee fo much of 
his greatand tHuminated mind. On 
my return to town, we met again 
at the chop-houfe. We had much 
converfation today: his wit flafhed 
likelightning; indeed, there 1s not 
one hourofmy prefent life in which 
I do not profit by fome of his va- 
luable communications... 
We talked of wind. J faid I 
knew many perfons muchdiftreffed 
with that complaint.—Pozz. “ Yes, 
Sir, when confined, when pent- 
up.” I faid I did not know thet, 


butI queftioned if the Romans ever 
knew it.—lozz. 


“é Yes, Si, the 
Romans 
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Roinans:knew it.+Bozz. « Livy 
does int iention it."—Pogz.“ Na 
Sir) Livy wrote. Hiftory. Live 
was not writing the lite a friend}! 
On medical fubjeéts his knéw- 
é'was'immenfe. He toldome 

ofa friend of our’s who had» juft 
been attacked by a most dreadful 
complaint; he had entirely loft the 
we of his‘limbs, fo that hewould 
neither ftand nor walk, unlefs {ups 
ported + his {peech was quite gone} 
his eyes were much {wollen, and 
every vein diftended, yet his face 
was rather pale, and his extreri- 
ties cold; his pulfe beat 160 inva 
ininute. I faid, with tenderness, 
tha: I would ¢o and fee him; and, 
faid I, “Sir, Fowill take Dr, Bolirs 
withme.”+-Pozz.-“* No, Sir, don’t 
go.” I wasiftartled, for I knew his 
corapatlionate heart, and earneftly 
aked why ?-Pozz. “Sir, youdon’t 
know his diforder.”—Boaz. * Pray 
whatis it?”—Pozz. * Sir, the man 
aead drunk!” "This explanation 
threw me into a violent fit of 
laughter, in which he joined me, 
rolling about as he ufed to do when 
he enjoyed a joke; but he’ after- 
watds checked me.—Pozz. “ Sir, 
you ought not to laugh at what [ 
idid. Sir, he who laughs at what 
another man fays, will foon learn 
laugh at that other man. Sir, 
you fhould laugh only at your own 
jokes; you fhould laugh feldom.” 
We talked of a friend of our’s 
who was a very violent politician. 
I faid I. did not like his company. 
Pozz. ** No, Sir, he is not healthy; 
he is fore, Sir, his mind is ulcerat- 
éd; he hasa political whitlow; Sir, 
you cannot touch: him without giv- 
Ing hime pain. Sir, I would not 
talk politics with that man; I 
would talk of cabbage and peafe; 
Sir, I would afk him how he got 
his corn in, and whether his wife 
was with child; but I would not 
talk politics.”"-—Bozz. ‘ But, per- 





haps, Sir, le®would talk ofnoth 
elfe.”+-Poazd “: PHen, , Sir) G¢ - 
plain what hewould do.” On my 
very earneftly ar what that 
was, Dr. Pozz anfwered, *¢ Sir, he 
would let it alone.’ » 
. I mentioned a tradefman who 
had lately fet-up his coach.—Pozz. 
¢ He is right, Sir; a man who 
would go on fwimmingly cannot 
get too foon off his Jegs. That man 
keeps his coach; now, Sir, a coach 
is better than a chaife, Sir, it is 
better than a chariot.”—Bozz. 
“ Why, Sir ??+Pozz. * Sir, it will 
hold more.” Pbegged he would 
repeat this, that Lmight remem- 
ber it, and Ae complied with great 
d humour: | Dr. Pozz,” faid 
» ** you ought to keep a coach.” 
Pozz. “ Yes, Sir, L ought,”—Bozzs 
“ But you do not, and that has of; 
ten furprifed me.”—Pozz. “ Sur. 
prifed you! There, Sir, is another 
prejudice of abfurdity. Sir, you 
ought to be furpriféd at nothing. 
A man that has lived half your 
days, ought to be above all fur+ 
prife. Sir, it is a rule with me 
never to be furprifed. It is mere 
ignorance, you cannot guefs why 
I do not keep a coach, and you 
are furprifed. Now, Sir, if you did 
know, you would not befurpriced.” 
+I faid, tenderly, “ I hope, my: 
dear Sir, you, will let me know be~ 
forel leave town.”——Pozz. “ Yes, 
Sir, vou fhall know now. You 
fhall not go to Mr. Winkins, and 
to Mr. Jenkins, and to Mr. Stubbs, 
and fay, why does not Pozz keep a 
coach? I wilt tell you myfeli—sir, 
I can’t afford it.” 

We talked of drinking. 1 afked 
him whether, in the courfe of his 
long and valuable life, he had 
not known fome men who drank: 
more than they could bear /—Pozz. 

‘6 Yes, Sir; and then, Sir, nobody 
could bear thems: “A man who 1s 


drunk, Sir, is-a very foolith. fel-- 
] } low.” 
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low.”——Bozz.  “™ But, Sir, as the 
poet fays, * he is’ devoid of ali 
eare.”—Pozz. * Yes, Sir, he cares 
for nobody; he has none of the 
cares of life; he cannot be a mers 
chant, Sir, for he cannot write his 
name; he cannot be a politician, 
Sir, for he cannot talk; he cannot 
be an artift, Sir, for he cannot 
fee; and yet, Sir, there is fcience 
in drinking.” —Bozz. * I fuppofe 
you mean thataman ought to know 
what he drinks.”—Pozz. ‘ No, 
Sir, to know what one drinks is 
nothing; but the feience confifts 
of three parts. Now, Sir, were 
ito drink wine, EL fhould wifh to 
know them all; I fhould with ta 
know when I had tao little, when 
I had enough, and when I had too 
much. There is our friend *****, 
(mentioning a gentleman of our 
acquaintance) he knows whemhe 
has too little, and when he has too 
much, but he knows not when he 
has enough. Now, Sir, that is the 
fcience of drinking, to know when 
ene has enough.” 

We talked this day on a variety 
of topics, but I find very few me- 
morandums in my journal. On 
fmall beer, he fauicd it was flatulent 
liquor. He difapproved of thofe 
who deny the utility of abfolute 
power; and feemed to be offended 
with a friend of our’s, who would 
always have his eggs poached. 
Sign-potts, he ebferved, had dege- 
nerated within his memory; and 
he particularly found fault with the 
moral of the Beggar’s Opera. I 
endeavoured to defend a work 
which had afforded me fo much 
pleafure, but could not mafter that 
frength of mind with which he 
argued; and it was with great fa- 
tisfaction that he communicated 
to me afterwards a method of cur- 
ing corns by applying a piece of 
oiled filk. In the early hiftory of 
the world he preferred Sir Haac 
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Newton’s Chronology; but as they 
gaveemployment to ufefulartifans, 
he did not diflike the large buckles 
then coming into ufe.: 

Next day we dined at the Mitre. 

I mentioned {pirits—Pozz. “ Sir, 
there is as much evidence for the 
exiftence of fpirits as: againft it, 
You may not believe it, but you 
cannot deny it.” I told him that 
my great-grand-mother once faw a 
{pirit. He afked me to relate it, 
which I did very minutely, while 
he liftened with profound attention, 
When I mentioned that the fpirit 
once appeared in the fhape of a 
fhoulder of mutton, and another 
time in that of a tea-pot, he in- 
texrupted me:—Pozz,- “ ‘There, 
Sir, is the point; the evidence is 
good, but the {cheme is defective 
in confiftency. We cannot ay 
that the {pirit appeared in thefe 
fhapes; but then we cannot recon- 
cile them. What has a tea-pot to 
do with a fhoulder of mutton? 
Neither is it a terrific object. 
There is nothing contemporane- 
ous. Sir, thefe are objects which 
are not feen at the fame time, nor 
in the fame place.”—Bozz. “I 
think, Sir, that old women in ge- 
neral are ufed to fee ghofts.” Poza. 
“ Yes, Sir, and their converfation 
full of the fubjec&t; I would have 
an old woman to record fuch con- 
verfations; their loquacity tends to 
minutenefs.”’ 

We talked of a perfon whe had 
avery bad character.—Pozz. “ Sir, 
he is a fcoundrel.””—Bozz. “ I hate 
a {coundrel.”—Pozz. “ ‘There you 
are wrong; don’t hate fcoundrels. 
Scoundrels, Sir, are ufeful; there 
are many things we cannot do with- 
out feoundrels. I would not chufe 
to keep company with fcoundrels, 
but fomething may be got from 
them.’-—Bozz. * Are not {coun- 
drels generally fools?”——Poz. 


“ No, Sir, they arenot. A fcoundre} 
mu 
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mutt bea clever fellow; he nauft 
know many things of which a fool 
is ignorant,, Any man may hea 
fool. I think a good book might 
be madeout of fcoundrels. I would 
have a. Biographia Flagitiofa, the 
Lives of Eminent Scoundrels, from 
the earlieft accounts to the prefent 
day”’. 1+ mentioned hanging; I 
thought it a very aukward fitua- 
tion. Pozz. No, Sir, hanging 
is not an aukward fituation; it is 
proper, Sir, that a man whofe ac- 
tions tend towards flagitious obli- 
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quity, fhould appear sperpendicu- 
lar at laf.” Etold him thatel had 
lately been in company-with fome 
gentlemen, every one of whom 
could recolleé& fome. friend or 
other who had been hanged. Pozd: 
“ Yes, Sir, that isthe eafiett wayy 
We know thofe who have been 
hanged; wecan recollect that; but 
we cannot number. thofe who de- 
ferve it; it would not. be decorous 
Sir, in a mixed company... No, 
Sir, that is one of the few things 
which we are compelled to ‘dink, 
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For the New-York Macazinu. 


Meffrs. Sworps, 


The following was procured from a refpelable inhabitant of this city, who has 
had it in his poffeffion upwards, of feven years, and copied it from one 


which he received from a friend in Philadelphia, 


Lt is mentioned to have 


been 2 DREAM by a young man in the year 1757, which was again pre- 


Jfented to his imagination about eleven years after. 


The particular mode of 


expreffion.1s in many places altered, though the fenfe is in every inflance pre- 
ferved.—It appears to me to have fome reference to the deplorable calamities 
which have occaftoned fo much diffre/s in the once flourifhing city of Phila~ 
delphia... As a piece of fingularity (at leaft) it deferves prefervation, and 
d fend it you for infertion if you think proper. 


New-York, Nov. 16, 1793. 


Your's, Se. 
G. J. W. 


PROPHETIC DREAM RESPECTING PHILADELPHIA. 


Dreamt I was going through 
A Philadelphia, and had arrived 
in Chefnut-ftreet, near the State- 
Houfe, when the fun was fetting: 
and one who bore the appearance of 
aman, in bright cloathing, having 
wings at his fhoulders, beckoned 
me to come to him; fowhenI came 
forward, he faid tome, “Come, I 
will thew theethe calamities which 
will befall the people of Philadel- 
phia.” And he {tood upon about 
the third round of a ladder raifed 
againft the State-Houfe, and he 
took hold of me, and faid, * Af- 
cend with me, for I muft fhew thee 
their calamitous fituation from the 
tops of the houfes.” My mind fug- 
gefted the difficulties which would 


attend it, and I exclaimed, ‘* Oh! 
how fhall we walk together in 
fuch a place?” He replied calmly, 
¢ Abide by me, and there will be 
no danger.” 

The darknefs of night now faft 
approached, and I mounted in fear 
to the top of the ladder, where, 
when [had arrived, I faw the ridges 
of the houfes levelled before us, fo 
that we could walk eafily. ** Look 
around over this great city,” faid 
he, holding me faft. And I looked 
and faw a multitude of black wag- 
gons following in a train, each 
drawn by four black horfes, and 
attended by two men im Mourning, 
having black caps on their heads, 
and lightedtorches in their hands ; 

each 
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each carriage had.a driver, and 
was laden with. dead bodies of: the 
human {pecies of both fexes, heap- 
ed confufedly. upon them. The 
fhrieks of men, women, and chil. 
dren were, in my ¢ars, terrible be- 
yond exprefiion; and I afkedjmy 
guide the reafon thereof. He an- 
iwered, “* Let us walk farther, and 
Iwill fhew thee the meaning there- 
of prefently.” So we walked along 
on the tops of the houfes until we 
came to Front-tireet. ‘* Look 
down now,” faid my guide. And 
I looked and reckoned about {e- 
ventv-five waggons with black hor- 
fes, &c. attended as before, going 
up the fireet. Although the night 
was dark, their pofitions and aétions 
were plainly difcernable by the 
light of the torches which the 
mourners carried in their hands. 
In the midft of the feventy-five 
waggons | faw one drawn by eight 
horfes, moving regularly with the 
reft, though without a driver; and, 
in the midft of it I faw fomething 
refemblinga tun with the head out, 
and a black column of fmoke iffu- 
ing from it, fo thick and dark, that 
it put me in mind of the darknefs 
of Egypt, which it is faid might 
be felt. And as it proceeded, men, 

women, and children fled with ter- 

ror on all fides, in order to efcape 

it,and were feen hurrying through 

the ftreets, and retiring into their 

houfes, fhutting their doors and 

windows: And the cries of terror 

and lamentations of defpair, were, 


if poflible, ten times more difmal 


and piercing in my ears than be- 
fore; fo much fo, that the found 
thereof cannot be eafily forgotten 
by me. Turning to my guide, | 
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enquired of him-an explanation of 
what Haw. - I-wiill tell: thee,” {aid 
he; “the black carriage: which jg 
drawn by eight horfes, contains the 
plague or pefiilence,. with which 
the people of this. great City are af- 
fiicted. Come, L.will now thew 
thee their placesofinterment,” So 
we proceeded up the ftreet, until 
we had arrived at, what: /ome call 
Chrift’s Chureh burying-ground, 
and looking down, I. faw great 
pits like thofe dug for the. founda. 
tions of houfes; and J faw. many 
of the waggons unloaded by the 
mourners and drivers with pitch. 
forks, and both fexes thrown pro- 
mifcuoufly into them. My guide 
fhewed me the fame in other bu- 
rying places, but I do not remem- 
ber to what fects they belonged. I 
enquired concerning the fufferings 
of the Friends, and how it foe 
go with them? And hefhewed me 
another place of interment. But as 
this part of my dream did not ap- 
pear to me as plain as the-former, I 
do not recolleét whether it was 
the Friends burying ground or not, 
though I remember the-bodies were 
here put into graves inftead of pits. 
“© Now,” faid my guide, “ I have 
fhewed thee all; I will condué 
thee to the place from whence I 
brought thee.” So taking me back 
to the ladder, he helped me dowa 
to the third round, and bade me 
look forward; and I looked and 
faw the iky clear and ferene, andthe 
fun rifing ip full luttre; and be 
cried, “ Return to the country!” 
So I awoke methought with the 
difmal wailiags of the people m 
my ears. 
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/" POLITICAL CONSTITUTION of the ATHENIANS. 
[From ‘ Philofophica! Differtations on the Greeks.’ By M.de Pauw. Printed in 1793+} 


determine under what form 

of government man has per- 

formed the greateft things, is of all 
refearches the moft important, 

Yet this queition is not more in- 
terefting than eafy to be folvdd; 
fince Athens and Rome, the two 
towns of the known world moft 
illuftrious in this point, were both 
the one and the other democratical 


' 


or popular ftates. The art of war, 
inftitutions of peace, agriculture, 
rural economy, navigation, com- 
merce, and manufactures, received 
there from the genius of man the 
higheft degree of perfection, of 
which they were then fufceptible. 
- The Athenians are generally ac- 
cufed of having been too warlike; 
yet their bravery alone prevented 
Greece from falling under the yoke 
of the Perfians, or of the Lacedx- 
monians, who would have involv- 
ed the whole country in defolation 
anddarknefs. Such was the fpirit 
ofa government deftructive of all 
feience ; and fo ferocious were the 
minds of men, who could neither be 
foftened by grandeur, nor changed 
by adverfity. 

- Whenever a power, purely mi- 
litary, was eftablifhed in the :nidit 
at Greece, it was eafy to predict 
that the calm would be of thort 
duration, and that dreadful tem- 

fts muft enfue. Lacedemon, 
lays Ariftole, languifhed in peace, 
and revived in war; until at length 
the ftate was devoured by this thirft 
of blood, as a volcano is confumed 
by its own fires. 

_Ithas been faid, that the Athe- 
nians poffefled eighty-fix fquare 
leagues of a very ungrateful foil, 
While the territory of the Spartans 
confifted of two hundred and fifty 
{quare leagues. Athens muft there- 
ore have made prodigious efforts, 

Vor. IV. No. 11. h 


to counterbalance, with fo fmall 
means, the extraordinary refources 
of a rival power. 

The general confederation of 
Greece was fo defective, that it 
neither fufhiced to preferve any 
equilibrium among the indepen- 
dent ftates, nor to terminate wars 
by negociation. It willappear in 
the fequel, that from this fault of 
the federative paét proceeded all 
the political evils. of that countryz 
But the fource of difcord exifted at 
Lacedeemon, as we have already 
obferved ; and there originated the 
ruin of fo many republics, which, 
like fhips in a tempeft, dafhed each 
other to pieces. 

It will prefently appear even to 
demonttration, that none but falfe 
ideas have hitherto been received 
relative to the Lacedamonians ; 
for never did any people exift on 
the ancient continent more avarici- 
ous, fordid, or unjuft; and they 
were infinitely lefs formidable from 
their bravery than their perfidy. 

The Athenians were fometimes 
conttrained to purchate eae from 
fuch enemies at a very high price; 
and Pericles, while charged with 
the adminiftration of the finances, 
rendered his accounts inthe follow- 
ing terms: “ O men of Athens,” 
faid he, ‘* the public revenues are 
expended; but never fhall I dare 
to inform you how, nor for what 
purpofe.” 4 

On this the people anfwered, it 
was not their intention fuch a 
tnyiterv fhould be revealed: we 
approve, added they, without any 
farther examination, all that your 
prudence has dictated in this mat~- 
ter. 

The Athenians, who pretended 
to be fo ignorant concerning the 


employ of their money, were all 
aware 











































































































































































































































































































































674 
aware, that it had been fent, ina 
fecret manner, to Lacedzmon to 
bribethe kings, fenators, and Epho- 
ri. While Iniling them in this 
manner, Pericles made great prepa- 
rations. He forefaw that peace 
could not always be purchafedon 
the fame conditions, and that open 
war would be unavoidable with a 
ftate implacable towards ail thofe 
who refufed to be its fubjeéts or 
tributaries. 

’ It is commonly faid, that the 
tepublic of Venice has been pro- 
duced by chance, without either 
plan, fyftem, or any leg flator, who 
ever dared to {peak againft the no- 
bility in favour of the people. The 
republic of Athens, on the contra- 
ry, was formed with reflection; 
for whenever any thing appeared 
defective, it failed not to be cor- 
rected; and even that law was 
changed, by which Solon had ex- 


cluded the loweft clafs of citizens 


from the magiftracy. 

Ariftotle is deceived when he 
pretends, in his political works, 
that this legiflator eftablifhed a per- 
fect democracy at Athens. Modern 
authors have repeated the fame er- 
ror, without perceiving that Solon 
had formed in reality a mixed con- 
ftitution, where the populer inter- 
eft was ftrongly chained down by 
ariflocracy. 

Whenever a man of probity, 
acknowledged as a citizen, can be 
exchided from the magiftracy un- 
der pretence of indigence, we may 
be affured that democracy is there 
very imperfect: and dreadful in- 
conveniencies muft refult from 
fuch principles. Athens would 
have fuffered greatly by being de- 
prived of the abilities of many il. 
luitrious citizens, had poverty re- 
moved them from the government, 
There, as in other places, the rich 
potictied lefs tagacity than the poor, 
whofe necelflities ferved to tharpen 
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a weapon, which foon grows bluns 
in the bofom of abundance. i 

Tt wasafter the battle of Platee 
about the year four hundred dna 
feventy-eight before our Era, that 
this law of Solon was repealed, 
and the right of magiftracy of every 
kind extended ‘to all citizens of 
whatever clafs, without any 
to their fortune, or birth; and 
then the loweit of the Athenians 
became a king. 

This new torm of government, 
fanétioned by a folemn law, was 
very unpleafing to the nobles; but 
they were forced to fatisfy a people 
flufhed with glory, who, after hav- 
ing triumphed over the Perfians, 
would certainly have abolifhed no- 
bility in Attica, had the eftablifh- 
ment of a popular government been 
oppofed. Thus a complete revo- 
lution was effected without any 
noife, nor dida fingle drop of blood 
on this occafion ftain the feene of 
debate. 

To this epoch we muft trace the 
true caufe of the grandeur of the 
Athenians. Many fuppofe that a 
degeneracy has fince fucceeded 
gradually in the morai character of 
moft European - nations, until re- 
duced to the condition of Afiatics, 
they are now no longer capable of 
fupporting the weight of a repub- 
lican government. 

Rouffeau, the moft inconfiftent 
of all reafoners, hes afferted, that 
the gods alone are capable of living, 
in a pure democracy; but when 
afked to define the nature of his 
divinities, he knew not what to an- 
fwer. "When a man puts himfelf 
in a fituation of being filenced bya 
fingle queftion, his opinions imal 
fuch matters fhould go for nothing. 

Independent of this change mn 
the moral characters of men, €- 
ervated by luxury, and accuftom 
for many ages to the yoke of an 
individual, it is eafy to ar 
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thatthe whole of Europe has been 
conquered by German nations, 
who were notorioufly averfe to re- 
publican government. Each horde 
had a king; forae had even more 
than one; and every conquered {tate 
became a monarchy. 

The troubles and intrigues, oc- 
¢afioned at Rome by the election 
of confuls, are well known; and 
every year was introduced there 
with renewed fcenes of corruption. 
But at Athens, on the contrary 
where the nine archons were chofen 
by lot,.every thing was conducted 
without Confufion; and the hiftory 
of the republic contains no exam- 
pleofany tumult on fuchoccafions. 

Intrigues were prevented by this 
mode of nomination: it rendered 
corruption impotent; equalized the 
hopes of all candidates; and con- 
doled the unfuccefsful. Every ci- 
tizen could afpire to fuch magittra- 
cies, and an abfolute exclufion was 
only given to thofe who were either 
under age, noted for infamy, or 
oppreffed with infirmities. 

As the charge of archon at A- 
thens was bau honorable, and 
did not extend to the command 
of the army, no inconvenience 
could arife from appointing fuch 
magiftrates by lot. The fame 
mode was followed in creating the 
fenate, which likewife had no pow- 
er of executing any thing, unlefs 
it had been examined and approv- 
ed by the nation: without this 
fanétion, their decrees could have 
no more force than the pretended 
laws compofed by Plato for the in- 
habitants of his republic. 

Never was Montefquieu more 
unfortunate than when he under- 
took to {peak of the Greeks: un- 

acquainted with their language, he 
depended on faithlefs interpreters, 
and proceeded without having any 
notion whatever of the republic of 
Athens. Among other things he 
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pretends, that the fenate was form- 
ed anew every three months; and 
furely no greater error than this 
could be adopted by a political 
writer. 

As the inhabitants of Attica, 
ever fince the time of Solon, had 
been divided into ten tribes, they 
farnifhed every year fifty men, de- 
termined by lot, who formed the 
fenate of five hundred; and each 
tribe prefided during an artificial 
month of thirty-five or thirty-fix 
days, to complete a luni-folar year, 
aftronomically defective. 

Therepublic gave a dinner eve- 
ry day to fifty of thofe fenators, 
who were called Prytanes: Rome, 
on the contrary, had no public 
table for any magiftrate; and thus 
one {pring at leaft was wanting 
there, which fervedin Greece to ele- 
vate the minds of citizens. When- 
ever an Athenian had diftinguifh- 
ed himfelf by his patriotifm, either 
in war or peace, he was entitled 
ever afterwards to a place at the 
table of the fenators; and no dif- 
tinétion was more efteemed, ex- 
cept that of being reprefented in 
embroidery on the veil of Miner- 
va. This manner of recompenfing 
illuftrious men was little expenfive 
to the Athenians; for their meals 
difcovered no lefs frugality than 
the fuppers of Socrates. The re- 
public watched fo carefully over 
this important inftitution, that even 
the appearance of luxury could ne- 
ver get footing there; while at La- 
cedemon, as will be feen prefently, 
the public repaft degenerated intg 
fumptuous feafts. 

The government of Athens had 
the fault of being liable to, fits of 
Laocracy, the great difeafe of popu- 
lar conftitutions. The lower clafs 
of men in the capital, acquired, at 
times, too great mig us in the 
deliberation of the ftate, from the 


negligence of thofe, who, attached 
entirely 
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entirely to their country feats, did 
not attend regularly the affemblies 
of the nation. Many had fome 
leagues to travel in répairing thi- 
ther, while the mariners of Pirzus, 
and the artifts of Athens, were 
ready to take every advantage, in 
the abfence of the cultivators and 
inhabitants of the cantons. 

The republic endeavouredto re- 
medy this inconvenience, by al- 
lowing fome indemnification for 
expences to allthofe who frequent- 
ed the affemblies; but that fum, 
called: ecclefiaftic money, was too 
trifling to induce thofe, who were 
on the frontiers, to a conftant at- 
tendance. Rome experienced an 
inconveniency of the fame nature; 
for the impoflibility of arriving in 
one day at the field of Mars, where 
the comitia were held, often pre- 
vented the members of the ruftic 
tribes from undertaking fuch jour- 
nies. 

Nothing could correé that fpe- 
cies of laocracy, but a reprefenta- 
tion of all the different cantons of 
Attica, by deputies, who fhould 
have refided conftantly at Athens, 
invefted with full powers by their 
conftitucnts. But this arrangement 
was impracticable there, becaufe 
of the nobility, who would never 
have agreed with the plebeians on 
the nature of fuch an inveftiture. 
We have only to obferve what 
pafics in all national diets and af- 
femblies, to be convinced that the 
nobles always confult their own in- 
terefts more than thofe of the peo- 

le. 
r The nine annual archons had fo 
little influence at Athens, that the 
direction of great affairs devolved 
on the demagogue, who was nei- 
ther magiftrate, judge, nor di¢tator, 
but a firple citizen honoured with 
the confidence of the people. To 
him they delivered a ring, regard- 
ed juftly as the great feal of the 
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republic; and this fatal depofit is 
known to have been in the hands 
of the famous Cleo during the Pe. 
loponneifian war, as we learn from 
a paffage in the Knights of Arifto- 
phanes. 

In faét,. the demagogues of A- 

thens were minifters of the finances, 
and firft fecretaries of the treafury. 
It was as fuch that Pericles difpofed 
of the public money in buildings 
and negociations, until heacquired 
the reputation of the greateft poli- 
tician in Greece. 
_ Having ftudied the principles of 
war, while commanding fuccef- 
fively the fleets and armies of the 
republic, he adopted finally the fvf- 
tem of thofe writers on taétics, who 
believed that all battles fhould be 
avoided, where chance has an in- 
fluence beyond the reach of calcu- 
lation. When a nation, faid they, 
is not defirous of making conquefts, 
it is eafy to avoid decitive actions, 
and ftop the progrefs of an enemy 
either by ftrong camps and fortified 
places, or by harrafling them with 
cavalry, like thofe of the Thefla- 
lians; and Polybius, among others, 
regards fuch meafures as irrefiftible. 
_ This mode of defence, howe- 
ver, can never be combined with 
a popular government, where ci- 
tizens are infpired with great au- 
dacity, and temerity is often necef- 
fary to preferve the ftate from be- 
ing continually attacked by neigh- 
bouring powers, either for the 
courfe of fome trifling rivulet, or 
the paffage of a bridge. Butas it 
is in the nature of rafhnefs to be 
blind, the Athenians, in oppofi- 
tion to all the rules of prudence, 
dared to carry the war into Sicily, 
while they were blocked up at 
home by an army of Spartans. 

The Greeks, who could never 
refrain from introducing extraordi- 
nary fables amidft ferious matters, 
pretended, that Neptune, yes 
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with the Athenians, had {worn to 
infpire them with bad counfels, 
whenever they deliberated. On 
this Minerva took an oath no lefs 
folemn, that fhe would make all 
the bad counfels of Neptune prove 
fuccefsfal. Never was this fable 
more completely contradicted than 
in the expedition againft Sicily, 
whence neither fhip nor man ever 
returned. 

The fad neceflity of depending 
on foreign grain, made the Athe- 
nians attempt every thing to con- 

uer that ifland, where vaft plains 
and a rich foil would have aflured 
their continual fubfiftance. But 
in proportion to the great import- 
ance of the enterprife, it required 
to be conducted with wifdom, and 
hot according to the impulfe of a 
temerity unexampled among man- 
kind. 

One fault in particular was then 
committed, and has fince been re- 
peated an hundred times by differ- 
ent nations. No calculation had 
been made of the difficulties to be 
encountered in tranfporting over 
fea a body of cavalry fufficient to 
act againft the Sicilians, who had 
anexcellent breed of horfes. Whien 
Scipio carried the war into Africa, 
he knew previoufly, that on land- 
ing, he fhould be fupported by the 

umidian cavalry of Mafiniffa. 
But the Athenians never once re- 
flected on fuch matters; and, blind- 
ed by the empire of the fea, they 
placed on it alone the moft fanguine 
hopes of fuccefs. In reality, no 
fleet more completely equipped or 
better exercifed than that of the 
Athenians ever appeared on the 
Mediterranean: it wanted nothing 
but to be invincible. Had the 
conqueft of Sicily fucceeded, they 
would next have attempted, fays 
Thucydides, to fubdue Africa on 
one fide, and Italy on the other, to 
render themfelves fucceflively maf- 


ters of the ancient worldy It is difz 
ficult to afcertain at the ~prefent 
time, whether this was a fecret of 
{tate revealed by Thucydides, or 
only a fimple conjecture he had ha- 
zarded. However chimerical fuch 
a plan might have been confidered, 
yet it was afterwards realized by 
the Romans, who began by taking 
poffeflion of Sicily; that ifland led 
to the conqueft of Africa, and Af. 
rica was the key of Afia. 

The politicians of antiquity were 
generally of opinion, that the two 

reat influence of orators inthe de- 
liberations of the ftate, was the 
greateft defect of the Athenian go- 
vernment. Their language was 
fometimes compared to the fong of 
the Syrens, and at others, to the 
noife of thunder. In this manner 
they fubdued the mind, chained 
the will, and determined the opi- 
nions of the multitude, as the 
load-ftone attraéts iron. The re- 
public refembled a thip, of which 
the eloquent demagogues were 
captains, the fenate pilates, and 
the people failors. 

Yet it would feem that the body 
politic might have been directed 
by other {prings than thofe of elo- 
quence. In agitating the quéftion, 
whether or not war fhould be de- 
clared againft Macedonia, the fo- 
lution of the problem did not re- 
quire the Philippics ot Demofthe- 
nes, who was forced to acknow- 
ledge afterwards, that he had been 
miftaken in his conjectures. 

The caufe of our weaknefs dur- 
ing this war, fays he, arifes from 
our deliberating in open air. All 
Greece is informed of whatever we 
propofe either to execute or de- 
cline, and nothing remains fecret 
at Athens. The cheft of finances, 
deftined for theatrical expences, 18 
always well provided, but the other 
for military fupplies, is as difficult 


to be filled as the urn of the Da- 
$ naiaes,. 
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naides..- Philip of Macedon, on 
the contrary, has noothertreafurer, 
general, or counfellor than him- 
iclf; his artifiees are infinite: his 
celerity beyond belief: he is feenall 
at once encamped with an army in 
feme place, before even its march 
is known; and that army is com- 
manded by 2 man devoured by the 
mott infatiable ambition. Burfting 
from. ovicurity by dint of daring 
every thing, his kody is conftantly 
expofed to accidents of all kinds, 
and they have already torn away 
fome of its members. But muti- 
lated in this manner, he is ftill feen 
darting into the fame of combats, 
and provoking even the god of war 
in the centre of dangers. 

It is furprifing to hear Demoft- 
henesreciting, afterall thefeevents, 
what he fhould have faid before they 
took place. The true caufe of the 
ill fuccefs of that campaign was 
the too greatardor of the Athenians 
in the battle of Cheeronza. Hav- 
ing never engaged the Macedonian 
infantry by land, andunacquainted 
with its difcipline and armour, 
they would have acted more pru- 
dently by remaining on the brow. 
of mount Parnes, to defend the de- 
files towards Afopus, where, ac- 
cording to Xenophon, they were 
almoft impenetrable. 

Rome was faved by a general, 
who had the art to avoid a battle; 
and the Athenians required fome 
fuch hero, inftead of Lyficles, the 
moft ignorant tactician of his age. 
"The farther he penetrated into the 
plains of Beotia, the more he aug- 
mented the force of the Macedo- 
nian phalanx, which was never 
more formidable than in an open 
country; whileon a broken fur- 
face, like the north of Attica, its 
great evolutions, called in Greek 
exeligmes, became impracticable. 

At Athens, the right of making 
peace or war belonged alone to the 


people, in a. general affembly. of 
the nation. To communicate pre- 
cife ideas of the great interefts of 
the country to the leaft informed of 
the citizens, that part of national 
policy was reduced to fome max- 
ims, fo fhort as well as fimple, that 
a child of ten years could get them 
by heart, and comprehend their 
meaning. 

We muft never allow the Perf- 
ans, faid they, to make conquefts 
in Europe, the Lacedzmonians to 
aggrandize themfelves, or the The- 
bans to become too powerful, 
Our navy muft always be main- 
tained on a refpectable footing; 
commerce protected; manufac- 
tures encouraged, and above all 
things the popular government pre- 
ferved, without which Attica would 
ceafe to be a fiourifhing country, 
Holland in the fame manner muft 
foon become uninhabitable, when- 
ever it has the misfortune to be 
fubjugated, 

Macedonia neverenteredinto the 
head of him who compafed thefe 
fundamental- maxims. Buried in 
a profound fleep, that country had 
little appearance then of ever be- 
ing roufed into aétivity. Had any 
perfon fpoken to Pericles of the 
future grandeur of Macedonia, he 
would no mere have credited the 
fuppoftion, than Cardinal Rich- 
lieu the prefent ftate of Ruflia 
So true is it, that revolutions al- 
ways arrive from a quarter, where 
they have been leaft apprehended 
by thofe who affect to be politi- 
clans. 

The general intereft of Greece 
required that Macedonia fliould be 
fmothered in its cradle; and that 
muft have taken place, had the 
Lacedzemonians joined their forces 
to thofe ofthe Athenians atthe bat- 
tle of Cheronxa. Butneverdidany 
people on earth commit a greater 


or more irreparable fault than the 
Lace- 
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Lacedemonians on that occafion: 
They remained quiet fpectators, 
while Philip vanquifhed the Athe- 
fians without perceiving that they 
were threatened withthe fame fate: 
and when defirous of checking the 
efforts of Macedonia, they receiv- 
éd the moft memorable defeat that 
ever happened to any nation. At 
the battle of Selafia, their army 
was entirely loft, as well as their 
country and capital, where the 
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Macedonians entered in 'trimmph} 
while the king of Lacedaemon em- 
barking in a fmall veffél, and fied 
to Egypt, never more to return. 

Such were the fatal effects of the 
infidious policy of the Spartans, 
who betrayed the Athenians at 
Cheronza; and never could they 
be prevailed on to aftord the {mall+ 
eft fuccour againft the common * 
enemy of their country, and the 
deftroyer of liberty. 








SKETCH of the CHARACTER of JAMES BOSWELL, E(quire. 
[From Heron’s Journey through the Weftern Counties of Scotland. Printed in 1793. } 


UA have be and inftruéted as I 
have been by the writings of 
Mr. Bof-well of Auchinleck, 1 cannot 
content myfelf with merely allud- 
ing to,—or naming—him en pa/- 
Sant. The fprightlinefs, the vola- 
tility, and the convivial turn of 
his genius may have rendered him 
lefs refpectable than he might other- 
wife have been: but, he is cer- 
tainly an agreeable writer, and, by 
ell accounts, a no lefs agreeable 
companion. He feems to have 
been one of thofe early geniufes 
that bud and bloffom prematurely. 
His promifing parts feem to have 
too early diftinguifhed him in com- 

any, and among his comrades. 

he notice thus obtained, natural- 
ly encouraged an ambition for the 
honours of wit, and of fuperior ta- 
lents for convivial converfation; 
With this too, an emulation to ex- 
cel, not in deep erudition or ob- 
ftrufe fcience,—-of which the praife 
was to be labouroufly earned, and 
feldom reaped,—but in general li- 
terature, which requires little more 
than lively ‘parts, and that fuperfi- 
cial knowledge which the ordinary 
courfe of libéral education neced- 
farily gives to every young man, 
not abfolutely a dunce. In thefe 
feveral objects of youthful ambi- 
Hon exftly excelling ‘his cotempo- 


raries, he feems to have difregard- 
édthofe ftudies and that bufinefs 
which required a more plodding 
application, as unworthy of the 
care of aman of genius. About 
the time when he was finifhing 
his education, the delicacies of 
Englith literature had juft begun 
to be eagerly and generally culti- 
vated in Scotland. ‘The more pro- 
mifing of the Scottifh youth were 
infected with fomething of that 
fondnefs for them, with which the 
Roman youth once crowded to 
hear the philofophical lectures of 
the ambafladors of Greece, fo as to 
provoke the reprehenfion of Cato. 
None feems to have felt this enthu- 
fiafm more warmly than Mr. Bof- 
well. It feduced him from the 
rugged paths of the Law. It made 
him early an author, It attached 
him to Dr. Samuel Johnfon, with 
the difference of extravagant ad- 
miration, and the humble obfequi- 

oufnefs of a difciple, ready on all 

occafions jurare in verba magifiri.— 

] think it unfortunate for any man 

of genius to be thus fervilely the 

follower, the imitator, the humble 

admirer of any other man, however 

exalted his abilities, however pro- 

found in fcience, however deep his 

erudition. Servitude fo abject, the 

confcious dignity of gertius ought 
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ever todifdain. Yet it has been 
fortunate for the public, that Mr, 
Bofwell valued himfelf on attend- 
ing Dr. Johnfon,with the famecon- 
ftancy with which the sitling pur- 
fues the cxckoo. Wehave few books 
more diverting than Bo/well’s me- 
moirs of his Zour with Johnfon to 
the Hebrides; and feldom has a 
real character been more fully de- 
lineated, or with a more difcrimi- 
nating pencil—than the character 
of Johnfon by Bofwell in his“ Ac- 
count of his Life.” Such works, 
while they amufe, enlarge our 
knowledge of human nature great- 
ly more than thofe more elaborate 
hiftories which relate none but ge- 
neral facts, and exhibit men only 
in groupes, diftinguifhed by gene- 
ral characteriftics. Nor is it fo in- 
jurious as feems to be generally 
imagined, to the memory of any 
great man,---to have his character 
exhibited to thofe whofe eyes have 
been turned upon him, with all the 
marks of humanity about it. Such 
information concerning his life 
and character brings us into inti- 
macy with the man weadmire: an 
intimacy which, without diminifh- 
ing our admiration, attaches us to 
him with the fondnefs of friendfhip. 
The Memoirs of Xenophon, and 
the Dialogues of Plato have con- 
tributed more to render Socrates a 
favourite with every fubfequent 
age, thanif his philofophy had been 
made known to us, only in a for- 
mal treatife of hisown compofition. 
Should L have liked Cicero half fo 
well, if 1 had known him only as 
a philofopher and an orator; with- 
out being informed in his Lette s, 
in what manner, the duplicity of 
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the ftatefman, the bold public fois 
rit of the patriot, the vanity of the 
rhetorician, the timidity of the 
reclufe fcholar, honeft integrity, 
and unfcrupulous felfithnefs were 
mingled together in his character } 
I am not fure that the Letters of 
the Younger Pliny have not pro- 
cured him greater favour among 
Claffical Scholars, than the Elder 
Pliny gains by that noble Treafure 
of Natural Knowledge which he 
has bequeathed to us, or Tacitus 
by that wonderful combination of 
profound philofophic remark, with 
picturefque defcription, which a 
dorns his Annals and his Hiftory 
of the Roman Empire. Would 
Pope and Swift yet retain their in- 
fluence on our manners and lite- 
rature, if their characters were not, 
in their own writings, and by the 
care of their cotemporaries, pic- 
tured out to us, at full length, in 
the forms, the attitudes, and the 
colours of nature, with lights and 
fhades mingling in a juft propor- 
tion around them?—If there has 
been a defcent from becoming 
dignity in Mr. Bofwell’s making 
himfelf the humble follower of Dr. 
Johnfon, and the hiftorian of all 
his petty habits: our lively coun- 
tryman has been fufficiently pu nifh- 
ed by the ridicule which that has 
drawn upon him. It is impoflible 
not to laugh with Peter Pindar, 
when he enthrones Sir Yoin Haw- 
kins in the chair of juftice, and en- 
gages Boxzy and Pioxsd, in the con- 
tention of Paftoral Dialogue,betore 
the Knight:—or when, in a He- 
roic Epiftle, he congatulates Mr. 
Bofwell on his Northern Adyen- 
tures with Dr. Johnfon, 
, 
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i [From the fame. } 
HIE Poems of Rodert Burns, a hands. 


Burns had received only 
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Charafer of Robert Burns. 


of the peafantry throughout Scot- 
land, commonly obtain at the pa- 
rith-fchools. But the circumftan- 
ces of his early youth had given a 
tone of lively fenfibility to his feel- 
ings, had ftrengthened his judge- 
ment to folid thought, had fharp- 
ened his penetration, to difcern the 
lights and fhades ofthe human cha- 
racter, and had given a bold, ex- 
curfive energy to his imagination. 

one accident or another, he 
had contracted a tafte for reading. 
Books of Scottifh and of Englith 
Poetry had fallen into his hands, 
He was {mit with the love Poefy 
and of Song.”” He began to write 
verfes: And, at firft, no doubt, 
would produce verfes more remark- 
able for fancy and for fentiment, 
than for rich poetic phrafe, or for 
melodious verfification. Pra¢tice 
feems to have foon given him the 
powers and the fkill of a mafter in 
the ufe of the language and mea- 
fures of poetry. As he came to 
ufe thefe with greater facility, he 
would more boldly and more fre- 
quently exprefs his fancies and 
fentiments in verfe. He foon be- 
came diftinguifhed in his neigh- 
bourhood as a poet. His poeti- 
cal talents drew upon him the no- 
tice of fome gentlemen of tafte. 
He was encouraged to publifh a 
collection of his Poems. I have 
Witnefled the paflionate eagernefs 
with which they were received and 
read by all, from the parfon to the 
plowman,—from the gentleman 
and lady in the parlour, to the cin- 
der-wench kneeling to read them 
before the kitchen-fire—By the 
kindnefs—chiefly of the late, ami- 
able and ingenious Dr. Blacklock, 
he was invited to Edinburgh, and 
encouraged to publifh a fecond 
édition of his poems,—for the. firft 
had been printed, I think, at Ki/- 
marnock. He was eagerly carrefled 
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by all ranks; by therich‘and the 
poor; by the learned and the gays 
by young and old; by men oath 
women. Every one was earneft 
to have the honour of fubfcribing 
for his book. At every table his 
company was courted. In every 
party of pleafure, he was earneftly 
olicited to make one. On this 
new icene, amidft thefe flattering, 
trying circumftances, fufficient to 
turn the head of any young man 
who was not endowed with more 
than ordinary portion of found 
fenfe and moderation of mind;— 
Burns conduéted himielf with won- 
derful prudence and propriety. 
He was neither elated to folly by 
the notice of his fuperiors, -nor 
awed into fillinefsin their prefence. 
He converfed with decent and 
manly freedom of fpeech and of 
fentiment ; without difcovering 
any thing of that filly vanity of his 
poetry, which, to one ir his cir- 
cumftances might have been eafily 

ardoned, It was faid, in my 

earing, by one of the greateft men 
in this, or perhaps in any age,* 
that he had never met with a man 
who difcovered, in coverfation 
reater energy of mind, than Buras. 
His manners, too, foon fhewed 
enough of the eafe of a gentleman, 
to prove, that, “ wherever there 
is ftrength of cultivated mind, the 
exterior polith may beeafily fuper- 
induced,” 

The Poems which thus brought 
Mr. Burrs into fafhion,—for a 
winter, have all confiderable me- 
rit. Some of them I think the 
firft pieces of their kind in ours, or 
in any language with which I am 
sovaieak’ The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night, which is really a faithful 
defcription from the life, proves, 
that the manners of our ruftics can 
afford fubjects for paftoral poetry 


more elevated and more amiable 
F ‘ than 


* Who, alas! is now no more. 
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than thofe which are exhibited in 
Gay's Shepherd’s Week ;—that Pat: 
toral Poetry needs not to emplov 
itfelf upon fictitious manners and 
modes of life, but may, with high- 
er poetical advantages, paint the 
humble virtues, the fimple plea- 
fures, the inartificiat manners of 
our peafantry, fuch as they actu- 
ally exift. “The Poem on the ruf- 
tic rites and feftivity of Hallowe'en 
is finely fanciful, and moft divert- 
ingly comic; but the fubject was 
indeed richin materials forthe man 
of fancy, and humour, A later 
compofition of Mr. Burns’s, a Tale, 
intituled, Alloway Kirk, in which 
the vulgar ideas concerning witch- 
craft are happily introduced, has 
very high merit of the fame caft as 
that of Hallowe'en. As a Tale, it 
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wants indeed, the inimitable, arch 
fimplicity of the Tales of Fontaine 
But, it has beauties of ahigher kind, 
I have been more entertained by 
it than by any of. Prior’s. Burns 
feems to have thought, with Boc- 
cace and Prior, that fome thare of 
indelicacy was a neceflary ingre- 
dient in a Tale. Pity that he 
fhould have debafed fo fine a piece, 
by any thing, having even the re- 
moteft relation to obfcenity! Ma- 
ny of his other poems are perhaps 
fuperior tothefe in merit; although 
thefe be my favourites. In all of 
them we find that originality of 
fentiment and of imagery’ which 
none can difplay, but he who looks 
around, on nature and on life, 
with the eye of a man of genius. 


pans UNG MED ABA RAN Seven 


THE FRIEND:—A Curnese History. 


N thereign ofthe renowned Em- 
ii peror Yao, whofe memdry will 
be ever dear to China, lived two 
merchants, Fong and Kiang, who 
are ftill mentioned throughout that 
vaft Empire as the models of per- 
fect friendfhip. ‘The former had a 
fortune far from competent, while 
the latter was the poffeffor of im- 
menfe riches. This difparity in 
their circumftances was the more 
fingular, as it had neithér repulf- 
ed nor weakened that happy fym- 
‘pathy, by which hearts are attract- 
ed and cemented, and by which, 
as it were, they are made depen- 
dent on each other. It would have 
been a dificult point to decide, 
which of the two, Fong or Kiang, 
was moit animated by the generous 
fentimeit. 

Kiang one time entered his 
friend’s houfé, it was midnight; 
he found him alone. In the afpegt 
of Kiang diftraétion and terror 
were vifible; he looked behind him, 
as if it continual apprehenfion of 
being purfued and overtaking. — 





€ What ails you? What ails you?’ 
{aid Fong, furprifed to fee his friend 
in fucha fituation: ‘ why this trem- 
bling, this confternation? IfI did 
not know you, I fhould imagine 
you had juft been perpetrating a 
crime !’—* And canft thou doubt 
it?’ anfwered Kiang, witha mourn- 
ful voice: ‘ thefe alarms, thefe ter- 
rors, thou knoweft, are not the 
attendants of virtue. Yes! Fong, 
I am the moft wretched—the moft 
guilty of men! I, who till this 
moment, had perfeveredin the moft 
irreproaghable conduct! Doft thou 
fee thefe hands? Look—look— 
they are dyed with the blood of the 
virtuous Outing!’ WhatdoT hear? 
Cruel man—Outing!’—* Yes! . 

have plunged a poignard in his 
heart. I thought myfelf wounded 
by a word, a fingle wordy which 
he folemnly declared, with his laft 
breath, that he had never uttered. 
Alas! he is dead! and I, I ftill 
live! I know not by what impulfe 
I have endeavoured to fcreen my- 
felf from thé punifhment 1 —- 
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but too-well deferved. Oh! Fong, 
to the bofom of friendthip I fly for 
refuge !—-‘ I will not be unworthy 
of thy confidence. Oh! Kiang, 
I no longer behold thy crime—I 
am aftected by this misfortune on- 
ly. How dreadful is murder! Alas! 
thou art much more to be pitied 
than Outing! He has finifhed his 
yirtuous courfe, but thou art in- 
ceflantly the prey of corroding re- 
morfe! Never, never, will his i- 
mage be effaced from thy remem- 
brance! —Thou wilt ever behold 
him purfuing thy footfteps, and 
opening his ghaftly wound, whence 
the blood will {pring, that will be 
ever accufing thee to Zien. But 
forgive me—I would not augment 
thy anguifh—thou mayft depend 
upon thy friend. See—here is a 
place where thou mayft remain in 
fafety. Not one of my fervants 
fhall come near thee; I myfelf will 
bring thee thy daily food. Catft 
thyfelf upon the Supreme Being: 
his eyes behold thee, implore his 
mercy; he is not, like me, inex- 
orable. For my part, I will never 
forfake thee. Adieu; I am diftref- 
fed in leaving thee to thyfelf: but 
my family duties muft divide my 
attention, and my abfence might 
create fufpitions that we muft care- 
full yavoid.’ 

The two friends, weeping, em- 
braced each other; and Fong re- 
turned to his wife and children, 
who had heard of the murder of 
Outing. It is true, that they, as 
wellasthe whole city, were ignorant 
of the perpetrator. Kiang, the day 
before the affaffination, had circu- 
lated a report among his acquaint- 
ances, that he was to fet out for a 
Province in the South, and even 
his family believed it. 

Fong did not fail every day to 
bring fuftenance to his prifoner; 
and whenever he came to him he 
mingled his tears with words of con- 
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folation. Each hoped that in time 
the melancholy event would be for- 
gotten.—‘ Yes,’ faid Kiang, to his 
friend, ‘I may be able to elude 
the itroke of juftice, but who will 


a me from my own heart? 


hou didft well to defcribe the 
horrors which I now fo feverely 
feel. Here—in this heart, I find 
eternal executioners, an everlaft- 
ing punifhment. The blood of 
Outing is inceflantly crying in my 
ears. Fong, why have I a wife, a 
fon, afamily? Zien knows, that it 
is for my family only that I itil 
endeavour to fupport the burden 
of a too miferable life. A crimi- 
nal, like me, has no other part to 
take, than to efcape from exiftence 
by the moft fpeedy death. But | 
repeat it, it is not for myfelf I 
wifh to live, but for others, that 
are dearer to me than myfelf. It 
is impoflible to be a father and a 
hufband, and to negleét the duties 
incumbent on thofe tender rela- 
tions, with impunity. Thefe fen- 
timents, my friend, are not new 
to thee.’—* Certainly Kiang, thou 
haft opened my very foul, Next 
to the Supreme Being, ‘my wife 
and children are the deareft to my 
heart. Lefs fortunate than.thou, 
J am obliged to employ ail the ef- 
forts of honeft induftry, to fulfil 
the duties of a hufband and father. 
But oh! if my family fhould lofe 
me now—the idea diftraéts me!—’ 
‘ What!’ interrupted Kiang, * thou 
forgetteft thep that thou haft a 
friend ?°—* Thou knoweft,’ refum- 
ed Fong, ‘ what are’ my ideas on 
this head. No perfon fhould re- 
ceive benefits from any one what- 
ever, till he had no longer any 
means of fubfifting without them. 
Remember that we have before had 
difputes on this fubject. intereft 
had never yet any place in our 
friendfhip; but» if my wife and 
children were in diftrefs, I fhould 
not 
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684 The Friend. 


not blufh to have recourfe to thee: 
thou art their fecond father. Then 
the friend has duties to fulfil, and 
the gratitude of the receiver is the 
. {fweeteft of all pleafures.’ 

Fong was attentive to whatever 
was rumoured concerning the mur- 
der of Outing. The moft trivial 
converfations on the fubject attract- 
ed his notice; he learns that one 
perfon is fufpected of being the 
perpetrator of the murder: that 
thefe fufpicions increafe; that the 
fword of juftice is lifted up; ina 
word, that concurring circumftan- 
ces tended to crufh an innocent 
man, and that Ming was in prifon, 
Ming, the moit eftimable and moft 
venerable charaéter in all China, 
to whom they were indebted for that 
kind of facred adage, *‘ Although 
there be an infinite diftance be- 
tween Heaven and mankind, they 
have a mutual intercourfe by vir- 
tue.’ He had been feen with Out- 
ing fome minutes before Kian 
had deprived the latter of life. 
Some enemies of Ming, (for even 
Virtue has its enemies) had fub- 
orned falfe witnefles, in order to 
give weight to this circumftance. 
None of thefe particulars had ef- 
caped the obfervation of Fong. 
By what diftracting ideas is he torn ! 
He knows the truth: he conceals 
the real criminal in his houfe; but 
that criminal is his friend. Kiang 
had claimed the facred rights of 
hofpitality: he had taken refuge in 
his houfe, as in an inviolable fanc- 
tuary. In the mean time Ming, 
the virtuous Ming, is accufed, and 
languifhes in prifon; he is going 
to perifh, and to perifh with igno- 
miny. Innocence is to undergo 
the punifhment of guilt. 

Fong is diftracted by this dread- 
ful fituation; the agitation of his 
foul is vilible in his face. When 
he repaired to the concealment of 
Kiang, and beheld his friend, two 





fountains of tears burft from his 
eyes. Kiang defired to know the 
caufe of a dittrefs, which Fong had 
found it impoffible to conceal. 
Oh! Fong, tell me, tell me the 
caufe, whatever it be; do youthink 
my life in danger? My dear friend, 
I can die’—* Alas! Kiang, your 
fate is indeed worthy of compaf- 
fion. He that caufes the ruin of 
innocence, is rejected from the fix 
celeftial fpirits. I am diftraéted—. 

ief andanxiety purfueme—Alas ! 

would not augment your woes!’ 

Fong every day appeared ftill 
more overwhelmed with grief. In 
vain did Kiang urge him to ex- 
plain himfelf. He anfwered only 
by a gloomy filence, interrupted 
by fighs and fobbings; he lifted up 
his eyes to Heaven, embraced his 
friend with a tendernefs mingled 
with all the expreffion of the moft 
pungent grief and, without grati- 
fying his curiofity, left him a prey 
to the fenfations of aftonifhment 
and anxiety. 

Fong leaves his houfe: he is 
ftruck with an univerfal cry that 
pierces his foul with the terrors of 
death. ‘The virtuous Ming is pre- 
paring to undergo the fate of a cri- 
minal. Fong forces his way to the 
place of execution : he beholds the 
dreadful apparatus of punifhment; 
he hears the crowd exclaim, ‘ Could 
Ming—is it poflible that Ming 
could be guilty of murder? he 
whom we revered as one of the 
celeftial fpirits! On whofe reputa- 
tion—on whofe character can we 
now rely? What a deceitful crea- 
ture isman!’ ¢ Ah!’ thought Fong, 
‘it is thus that innocence 1s calum- 
niated! And do I hear this—I, 


who know the truth, and could 
juftify him with a fingle word! 
And as if it were not fufhcient to 
loofe his life, the memory of Ming 
will be covered with everlafting 
infamy! I fhall fuffer juftice then 

to 
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to pronounce an iniquitous fen- 
tence! Oh! great Tien, it is my 
duty to difclofe the truth?—I 
ought—I ought not!’ 

he tumult increafes: Ming is 
taken from his prifon: he is foon 
to end his days under the hands of 
the executioner. Fong beholds the 
innocent man, and is tortured by 
the mingled emotions of pity, for- 
row, anddifpair. What a dread- 
ful fight! *. The venerable fufferer, 
at feventy years of age, is content 
tocall Heaven to witnefs his inno- 
cence, without accufing his pro- 
fecutors. * Zien,’ faid he, with 
the dignity and firmnefs ofa philo- 
fopher, uncontious of reproach, 
‘ Tien alone knows thetruth. To 
him I appeal—he is my judge. 
My life is in his hands: I refigni 
it to him, adoring his incompre- 
henfible decrees, and praifing him 
for the calamity he infliéts.—The 
family of this unfortunate, but re- 
fpectable man followed him, their 
eyes drowned in tears, and giving 
vent to the moft bitter lamenta- 
tions. 

What an obje& for Fong! He 
flies to his houfe, informs his wife 
that he has a fecret to communi- 
cate, and exacting an oath as a fe- 
curity for filence, he haftily reveals 
to her the misfortune of Kiang. 
He adds, that he leaves her to 
watch over the fate of his friend, 
to whom he inftantly haftens. 
* Kiang,’ faid he, ‘ I am obliged to 
leave you: my wife knows the 
Whole. You may depend upon 
her friendfhip and difcretion. You 
will foon know how dear you were 
tome. I recommend my wife 
and children to your proteétion. 
The moment is at length arrived to 
folicit your bounty’—He is inca- 
pable of proceding: he embraces 
Kiang, and while the latter preffes 
him for an explanation, he rufhes 
from his arms. He returns to his 
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family, he embraces them all with 
unufual tendernefs, and then tears 
himfelf from them to conceal the 
dreadful agitations of his foul. 

This exalted man, who deferves 
to be enrolled among the fmall 
number of real heroes, haftens to 
the place, where they were leading 
Ming tothe punifhment thatawait- 
ed him. The moment Fong per- 
ceives him, he rufhes through the 
crowd, and throwing his arms 
round the venerable man, he thus 
addrefles the people: ‘ Citizens, 
{pare the innocent man, and pu- 
nifh the guilty. Here he is, I am 
the murderer, who have dipped my 
hands in the blood of Outing, and 
who ought to die.—A_ thoufand 
acclamations rend the fkies. All 
adore the juftice of Tien, who 
watches over innocence. They 
deliver Ming from his chains: they 
reftore him in triumph to his fami- 
ly ; and yet they cannot refufe their 
compaflion, and even a kind of 
efteem, to the criminal, who had 
thus the magnanimity to avow his 
guilt, and to offer his head to the 
avenging {word of juftice, in order 
to fave the life of the innocent old 
man. Fong is now loaded with 
chains, undergone many interro- 
gatories, and is convicted, on his 
own confeflion, of the murder of 
Outing. 

They were now going to infli& 
on Fong the punifhment that had 
been prepared for the virtuous 
Ming. Already the fatal fword 
was Fifted up.— Stop, ftop,’ cried 
a voice that iffued from the midft of 
the crowd, haftening to the fpot— 
‘ Stop, ftop the execution !” he con- 
tinued. Fong began to recollect 
a well known voice. He raifes 
his head—‘* Is it you Kiang?’ 
¢ What bei you here?'—* My 
duty—to refcue innocence from 
the punifhment that is due to me. 


Good people! fee—behold this 
ba Ta excellent 
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excellent man, the perfec pattern 
of friends!’ 

Kiang, in a few words, relates 
his deplonilile hiftory: he dwells 
upon the generofity of Fong: he 
tells the multitude, that the wife 
of this fublime, this uncommon 
friend, having been informed by 
the public voice of what was paf- 
fing, had come to acquaint him 
with the fate that threatened her 
unfortunate hufband. On receiv- 
ing this intelligence, Kiang hefi- 
tating not a moment to comply 
with the dictates of nature and 
equity. He now embraces, his 
face bedewed with tears, the ge- 
nerous Fong, who on the other 
hand infifts that the whole is a 
falfehcod, fuggefted by friendfhip: 
1, I only!’ he continued, ‘ am the 
guilty wretch.’ : 

The anxious fpeétators fur- 
rounded thefe extraordinary men, 
and were divided between afto- 
nifhment, and admiration, pity, 
and grief. ‘Tears flowed from eve- 
ry eye; lamentations from every 
tongue. All extolled that great- 
nefs, that fublimity of foul, in two 
friends, who thus difputed the 
glory of dying for each ather. 
‘The Judges, affected by this fin- 
gular fcene, were uncertain what 
fentence to pronounce. They 
loaded both with fetters, and fent 
them to the fame prifon. ~ 

The caufe is carried to the Su» 

reme ‘Fribunal, in which the 

umperor prefides in perfon. They 
continuet in his pretence, this he- 
roie conteft. The fage Yao, after 
having maturely weighed every 
vircumftance, at length difcovered 
the truth. ‘ Worthy man,’ faid 
the great Emperor to Fong, ‘ hear 
what juftice commands. Place 
thyfelf at the foot of my throne. 
Subjects, like thee, can never be 
too near their Sovereign. If aught 
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can exalt men to the rank of Kings, 
it is virtue. But thee Kiang, while 
I admire and pity thee, I condemn 
todeath. Who theds blood, muft 
have his blood alfo thed.’—Fong 
would implorethe clemency of the 
Emperor in favour of his friend 
* He merits thefe fentiments,’ re- 
fumed the Monarch. * Happy mor- 
tal? thou art at liberty to liiten to 
the voice of friendfhip and com- 
paffion. But it is my duty, Fong, 
to be juft. It is one of the misfor- 
tunes infeperable from fovereign- 
ty. The Emperor ought to refift 
and fubdue the man; I have deter- 
mined the fate of Kiang, and I de- 
mand from himfelf his opinion of 
my equity.’ 

‘Kiang proftrates himfelf before 
the Emperor. He declares that Ties 
himfelf had fpoken by his mouth. 
He implores one favour only—to 
embrace his friend. Fong faints 
away, when he fees him torn from 
his arms, in order to be led to ex- 
ecution. 

Fong revives. What furprife, 
and what tranfport now take pof- 
feffion of his foul: * Kiang—Kiang 
is reftored to me!’—In reality, he 
now faw him feated by his fide, on 
the fteps of the throne.—‘ Thou 
feeft,’ faid Yao, * a fecond monu- 
ment of my juftice. I have fatil- 
fied it, in having fubjected Kiang 
to all the terrors ofdeath. The 
punifhment I have deemed a fuf- 
ficient expiation for his crime. 
My clemency muft now reign in 
its turn, and reward thee for a gene- 
rous action. Zien himfelf dictates 
this degree. May I imitate him 
in his goodnefs! I am now per- 
mitted to yield to the {weet fug- 
geftions of benevolence. ‘Be hence- 
forth the ornament of my court, 
and let China be indebted to both 
for'the nobleft leffons of friend- 
thip.’ 
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Tfmael: A Moorifh Tale. 


ISMAEL:—A 


“ APPY is that obfcure be- 
ing, who without rank, or 
fortune, or birth, knows no other 
duties but the fimple ones of na- 
ture, no pleafirres but to love, no 
glory but to be beloved. Infenfible 
to that foolifh pride which confti- 
tutes our firft requifite, he feeks 
not, in other countries, perils and 
fufferings which were not intend- 
edfor him. He lives not at a dif- 
tahce from the worthy object of 
his tendernefs, and adds not, to 
the unavoidable pains of love, the 
whore cruel pain of abfence, which 
iiature wifhed to have {paired him. 
In tranquillity he paffes his days in 
the place were they commenced. 
Beneath the tree were he fported as 
achild, he repofes with his wife, 
and fleeps away his old age. The 
cottage where he was born gives 
birth alfo to his fons and daugh- 
fers. - Nothing changes; ‘nothing 
will change on ‘his account. The 
fanie fun delights; the fame fruits 
nourifh; the fame verdure charms 
lim, and the fanie companions, 
more and more beloved, make 
him more fenfibly enjoy the blef- 
fings of nature, the tranfports of 
love, and the chatm of equality. 
“Such ought to have been my 
lot, and fuch it was before the war 
of Grenada. I was born amongtft 
thofe paftoral tribes, who, without 
towns or any fixéd place of refi- 
dence, dwell béneath tents with 
their flocks, removing from  paf- 
fure to pafture, and wandering a- 
mongft the deferts from the foot of 
Atlas to the borders of ancient E- 
gypt. Thefe people are decend- 
éd from the firft Arabians, who, 
leaving the happy region of Yemen 
under the conduét of Afrik, van- 
quifhed extenfive climes, to which 


they gave the name of their leader. 


he vanquifhed were confined to 
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thetowns. The conquerors, who 
never fought, neverloved any but 
the paftoral life, took pofleffion of 
the plains, and fpread their tribes 
amongft the immence tracts of Bi- 
lidulgerid. 

“¢ There we preferved the man- 
ners and cuftoms of our anceftors; 
there every tribe apart preferved 
its flocks, its wealth, in a circu- 
lar diftrict of tents, covered with 
the {kins of camels. Free, but go- 
verned by a fheik, the camp form- 
ed a republic, which remained or 
removed, determined on war or 
peace, according to the advice of 
the heads of the tribe. Our fheik 
adminiftered juftice, and the whole 
code of our laws was reduced to 
this fimple maxim—Be happy, and 
do injury to no one. 

“ Our wealth confifted in ca- 
mels, whofe indefatigable {wiftnefs 
could, in one day’s f{pace, tranfport 
us a2 hundred miles from our ene- 
mies; in fteeds, invaluable for their 
courage, their docility, their attach- 
ment to their mafter, of whom they 
were the deareft companions; in 
flocks, whofe fine fleeces furnifhed 
our only cloaths, and whofe deli- 
cious milk was our only food. 
Content with thefe gifts of heaven, 
we defpifed gold and filver, with 
which our mountains abounded, 
if our hands, covetous as thofe of 
Europe, had prompted as meanly 
to fink mines. But the verdant 
paftures, fields of barley and of 
rice, to us feemed preferable to that 
dangerous metal, fource of the mi- 
feries of the world, and which vou 

ourfelves it is faid, doubtlefs aware 
of the crimes which they tempt 
you to perpetrate, take only from 
the- earth by the hands of crimt- 
nals. 
“‘ Peace, friendthip, and har- 
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each family. Faithful to the reli- 
gion which our ancettors tran{fmit- 
ted to us, we adore but one God, 
and we reverence his prophet. 
Without wearying our weak capa- 
cities with commenting on that di- 
vine book, without afferting that 
guilty pride of explaining his holy 
maxims, we are certain of follow- 
ing them, when we execute the 
duties of a man, in practifing thote 
mild duties which nature engraved 
upon our hearts, before they were 
written down in the fublime Ko- 
ran. We areof opinion, that one 
good action is better than many 
prayers; that juftice and charity 
are more facred than the Rhama- 
dan; and obliged in our deferts of 
fand to forego certain ablutions, 
we endeavour to compenfate for 
them by charity, benevolence, and 
above all, by hofpitality. Faithful, 
during forty centuries, to that duty 
fo pleafing to our hearts, we revere 
it as the firft, and we cherifh it as 
the moft amiable. Every ftranger, 
although an enemy, who touches 
the threfhold of our tents, becomes 
to us a facred objeét. His life, his 
goods, his fecurity, becomes to us 
a facred depofite, confided by the 
Almighty, every day we implore 
him to grant us this honour, for 
which the chiefs of our family 
contend. Never does one of thefe 
take his meal within his tent; ‘his 
table is always at the entrance; 
feats are already prepared, nor does 
the mafter take his feat till he has 
three times exclaimed, in the name 
of God, the Father of man, if there 
be here a traveller, a poor man, or 
an unfortunate perfon, let him come 
and partake of my fare, and relate 
to me his forrows. 

“In the midft of this fimple 
people whofe manners have never 
varied fince the time of the fon of 
Agar, in-the midft of the defert of 
Zab, Icame into the world to love 
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Zora—Zora the moft chafte and 
the faireft of the daughters of my 
tribe—Zora, who, from her infan. 
cy confided to the care of my fa- 
ther, was educated with me, was 
never abfent from my fide, and 
who loved me as foon as I did her, 
and was never able to remember 
the precife period when that affec- 
tioncommenced. My father, the 
fheik of my tribe, faw and encou- 
raged our young attachment. He 
often prefled us to his bofom, cal- 
led us his dear children whilft. we 
fhared his fweet careffes. Before 
fhe knew the meaning of the term, 
Zora called me her hutband; | 
called her alfo my wif-; and my 
father uniting our hands, would 
fay to me, * Ifmael, my fon, as 
long as you live, love the daughter 
of my friend.. Grow up together 
in affection for each other, like 
two paims which together rife be- 
fore my tent. Ye fhall confole my 
old age;. you fhall fupport my 
trembling fteps, which already 
haften me to the tomb. Ina 
fhort time marriage fhall make 
you one; and you fhall one day 
fay to your children that which I 
this day have fo much delight in 
repeating to you.” 

Before I had completed my 
twelfth year, my father had taught 
me the management of the {pedar 
to ride the fleeteft courfer without 
arein. Zora, never to leave me 
had -practifed the fame exercifes, 
and imagined that fhe loved them 
becaufe fhe-loved me. . Clad ina 
fhort tunic, confined by clafps.oi 
gold, the bow in her hand, and her 
quiver on her fhoulder, fhe always 
a¢companied me. Sometimes we 
left our flocks to purfue the {wift 
oftrich, the dangerous jackall, or 
the civet. Zora, pierced them with 
her arrows, and I celebrated her 
victories. Sometimes upon fwi 


courfers, armed with many jave- 
lins, 
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liis, at the head On a troop of 
warriors of our own age, 
a die to feek, in his seitihter tin 
fearfaklion. By means of our darts 
we compelled him to fly over the 
plain. ‘Then our trurapets 
refounded through the air. The 
furious animal roaring, and incenf- 
ed by the clamour, would fly upon: 
our courfers, attack and overthrow 
the hunters. Wilt I watched 
over Zora, always betwixt her and. 
the lion; I muft have been torn in 
pieces before Zora could poffibly 
be wounded. I would have lott 
my life a thoufand times before 
her’s could be endangered, But 
foon pierced on all fides, the ex- 
om favage was deluged in his 
i and the fpear of Zora bore 
away his bloody kin. 
- Oh! how forrowful, and yet how 
fweet it is to call back thefe happy 
times. How great is my delight 
infpeaking to: you, at length, of 
themanners ofmy country. The 
memory of the good we no longer 
enjoy, is the laft comfort of the 
unhappy. Every morning, at break 
ofday, Zora, my brethren, my fif- 
ters, appeared before the tent of the 
loved:author of our days. There 
we filently awaited the wifhed for 
moment of his awaking. Asnone 
ofus could:think of retiring to reft 
without his bleffing, this was alfo 
the firft thing we defired in the 
Morning. On our knees before the 
old man, we heard him invoke the 
ing of heaven upon us; and 
afterwards he preffed us each in his 
affectionate arms. Sometimes |he 
condefcended to lead with us our 
camels to:freth paftures, the bleat- 
ing fheep, the prancing fteeds, and 
the lambs which wantedtheir mo- 
thers. The plain-refounded: with 
their cries, with the flutesoof our 
young fhepherds, the fongs of hap» 
Py lovers, whilft our women, re- 


Maining in. the tents, anger 
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mere in the duties of their 
ex; {pinning the wool, preparin 
our food, putting in order 78 “ 
partments, inftructing the children, 
to blefs and reverence their father, 
as the image of the great father of - 
all. When, at the clofe of day, we 
returned, their embraces aivaited 
us, and their carefles feemed the 
{weeter for the fhort.interval of our 
abfence. Our aection, always 
animated, always fatisfied, was ea- 
ger tq exprefs itfelf by various no- 
vel proofs. The young hufband, 
or the young lover, gavean account 
toher, whom he loved, of what he 
had done during the day. Together 
they took their evening repait, rice 
boiled, or the flefh of kid, or freth 
dates. This food was. fufficient for 
our health which was always ro- 
bufi, and for our defires, which 
were always moderate. After this 
frugal repait, the old men, fittin 
in a circle, related the hiftories o. 
paft times, the exploits of the brave 
Kaled, the goodnefs of the wife 
Almamon, or the misfortunes of 
two lovers, whom Heaven iniend- 
ed to prove. We fhed tears at their 
hard fate, and felicitated each other 
by a rapturous glance, that we had 
not the fame trials: One common 
prayer was a fignal to retire; we 
thanked Heaven for the happy day 
we had thus finifhed, and we haft- 
ened to tafte a tranquil fleep which 
was certain to be followed by ano- 
ther day equally happy. 

_ Alas! the found of the trumpet 
fucceeded to thefe tender employ- 
ments. Scarcely wasmy union with 
Zora accomplithed, when king Bo- 
abdil fent his ambafliadors to de- 
mand of us, in the name of the 
prophet, to take up arms in the 
caute of God. : 

‘s Defcendants of Agar,” they 
{aid to us, “ your brethren of Gre- 
nada implore your-aid, That fu- 


perb city, the only remains of your 
conguefts, 
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conquefts, is about to fall beneath 
the power of the Chriftians. From 
all parts of Spain the enemies’ of 
our faith are afflembled under its 
walls. Once matters of our city, 
they will pats over into Africa, they 
will burn your cities alfo, reduce 
your mofques to afhes, maflacre 
your priefts, violate your wifes, 
and, penetrating to your very de- 
ferts, they will {tread fire and fword 
amoneft your peaceful plains. You 
may endeavour to repel them, but 
victory will have rendered them 
invincible. You may invoke the 
Eternal, but the Eternal will punith 
you for having deferted your bre- 
thren, for having fo long forgotten, 
that he has only placed you on 
earth to rifque your livesin defence 
of his laws.” 

Thefe words inflamed our youth, 
and perfuaded our elders. My fa- 
ther, according to their advice, a- 
greed that a feleét detachment of 
our warriors fhould march to the 
relief of Grenada. Inftantly the 
fhout of war {pread through our 
tents. * To arms, Muffulmen, to 
arms; to horfe, children of the de- 
ferts; may the care of Heaven at- 
tend you; may victory follow your 
arms!” | 

Atthis cry, ten thoufand warriors 
were already on their rapid fteeds, 
My father felected fix thoufand, and 
placed me at their head. 

Zora, trembling, and inanguifh, 
threw herfelf at his feet. Zora 
prefled, and importuned for leave 
te accompany me. Educated a- 
midtt arms, fhe deferved to’ join 
the party. _My father, neverthe- 
jefi, hefitated. But the fhouts of 
my companions, the ‘tears he’ be- 
held on my countenance, the en- 
treaties of the army, at length pre- 
vailed on his tendernefs. Zora de- 
parted with us. 

I need not repeat the fad adieu 
we bade to our father; nor will I 


defcribe his grief at our melancholy: 
feparation. _My-tears flow at re- 
membering it. I ftill behold the 
venerable old man quitting me, to 
prefs Zorato his bofom, leaving her 
again to embrace me, command- 
ing us both to flew ourfelves wor- 
thy of him and our country, but 
not wantonly to provoke danger a- 
bove our ttrength. My dear If- 
mael,” fays he, ‘ take care of your 
life, left your temerity: bring both 
your wife and your father to the 
tomb. Remember that my pater- 
nal eyes will follow you in battle, 
that my {pirit, unalterable attend- 
ing, will never leave you, and that 
the lance which is aimed at your 
heart will alfo menace mine.” 
Whilft. he fpake this, and our 
warriors already mounted, waited 
only for me to depart, a black ra- 
ven, perching on a palm tree, fil- 
led the air with his mournful cries. 
My father obferved this, and would 
have delayed our departure. But 
little regarding thefe vain prefages 
too much refpected by our nation, 
I foothed his: tender alarms, and 
entreated him to hide his too great 
fufceptibility, and embracing him 
for the laft time, I leaped upon my 
horfe, and was followed by my 
charming Zora. . . 
We foon arrived at Cairoan, 
where the veflels of Boabdil took 
on board our fix thoufand warriors. 
Our paflage was fortunate. Land- 
ing at Almeria, we proceeded to 
the fuperb city, to relieve which 
we came. Boabdil was lavith of 
his carefles, and quartered our 
troops upon the richeft citizens, and 
chofe that his own. palace fhould 
be the afylum of my wife. 
-> Buta refidence in Grenada foon 
became irkfome tome. The fpec- 
tacle of:a ferocious defpot,  fur- 
rounded by a vicious court, and 
the public. difregard of decorum, 


and thofe manners, fo facred with 
our 
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ouronation, difgufted the eyes of 
Zora. Her chafte and timid foul 
aceuftomed to fee around her, only 
innocence. and peace,, recoiled at 
the fight of vice, as does the fawn 
from the ferpent. She was anxious 
to return to Africa; every day fhe 
implored me to remove her from 
this profligate court, or at leaft 
fromthe prince whofe crimesknew 
neither bounds nor repofe, An 
opportunity foon offered, 

Almanzar, general of our army, 
and the only one who deferved our 
efteem, was informed. that your 
Caftilians intended to attack Car- 
thama, where a celebrated tribe 
had taken refuge. Carthama, al- 
theugh impregnable, wanted fuc- 
cour. The Abencerrages, who de- 
fended it, long incenfed againft 
thofe of Grenada, would confent 
to receive, within their walls, none 
but foreign troops. The brave Al- 
Manzar caine to entreat me to fuf- 
fer Zora to go there with a thou- 
fand .Bereberes. The feparation 
Was painful indeed. I could not 
leave the refl of my troops; I could 
not exift at a diftant from Zora; 
but the anxiety fhe exprefled, to 
leave -Boabdil. and his. court, the 
praifes which Almanzar beftowed 
on the virtues of the Abencerrages, 
at length prevailed, with me. I 
conducted my wife to Carthama, 
Ofman, the taithlefs Ofman, the 
governor of the city, heaped at- 
tentions upon her, and invited me 
oiten to come and fee the object of 
my love. I was compofed, and 
returned to Almanzar; and aloft 
every night, alone quitting Gre- 
nada upon my unwearied fteed, I 
flew to pafs a fhort interval with 
my beloved wife, to give her an 
account of what pafled within my 
mind, to hear and repeat our vows 
of fidelity. 

Thefe frequent interviews re- 
lieved the pangs” of abfence, and 
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calmed the painful idea ef exifting 
any were but near Zora.. Buta 
torment {till more intolerable is 
now added to my forrows, I have 
learned on this day only, that the 
governor of Carthama, that one of 
the’ Abencerrages, whom Alman- 
zar had painted to me as a tribe of 
heroes, that Ofman, the guilty Of- 
man, had dared to conceive a paf- 
fion for my wife, and to declare 
his feelings to her. mh 

Ne, my lord, you do not, you 
cannot imagine the horrible domi- 
nion which jealoufy exercifes over 
us. This formidable paffion is the 
livelieft and the Ke violent of 
any that we know in our parching 
climes.. No crime, no offence is, 
in our eyes, equal to that of caft- 
ing a mere glance on our wives or 
our miftrefles. No vengeance. is 
fevere enough for fo heinous an 
affront. Liberal of our. fortunes, 
rild, peaceable, and hofpitable, we 
become more barbarous and more 
fanguinary than the liops of our 
deferts, as foon as any defire is ex. 
preffed of taking trom us the object 
of our tenderneis. 

No fooner had I heard of the 
crime of Ofman, than I refolved to 
fly to Carthama, and remain near 
Zora, to feck and procure an op- 
portunity of plunging my fwordin, 
tothe heart of theinfolent Ofman. 

I. was already on my way, I 
thought that our laft victory, and 
the burning of your camp, ren- 
dered my rout more fecure, than 
before. The idea of again be- 
holding Zora, of joining her, never 
to leave her, of being avenged on 
a traitor; filled my heart with joy, 
when your band fuddenly appear- 
ing, furrounded me on all fides. 
But for you I had perhaps efcaped 
them, but your invincible arm pre- 
vented my efforts, andyou, by your 
victory, have robbed me of tome 


of the fweeteft moments of my a 
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Such isthe occafion of my grief. 
Zora expects me, and I am a pri- 
foner. Ofman is near Zora, and I 
am in thehands of Spaniards. Are 
you aftonifhed at my tears? ‘ Be 
compofed,”’ replied Lara, **T will 
repair the evil I have done. I fhall 
haften to my fovereigr: to eritreat 
him to reftore you to that liberty 
which does not alone depend on 
me. ? 

“ My own fteed fhall.carry you 
to Carthama; you fhall fee Zora by 
break of day; and in rewardof:my 
kindnefs, you will honour me with 
yourfriendfhip; the fentiment fhall 

e dearer to me than the laurels I 
have won.” 

Saying this they arrived at the 
entrenchments. Lara, known by 
the guards, entered with his pri- 
foner. He conducted him to his 
tent, entrufted him with his domef- 
tics, and treated him in all refpeéts 
as a brother; and whilft every ten- 
der care was paid to the wounded 
Numidian, Lara went to Ferdi- 
nani to relate what had happened 
in his nocturnal excurfion. 

The king of Aragon, and: his 
auguft wife, were then fitting at 
council. A ftranger, ~protetted 
by Ifabella alone, whole genius 
had difcoverd in this obfcure jn- 
dividual, marks of a fuperior man, 


' was then explaining to them ‘his 


magnificent defigns. “This ftranger 
was Columbus. . He propofed the 
difcovery, and the conqueft of a 
new world. He demanded buta 
fingle veffel. All the council hefi- 
tated to grant it; Ifabella alone did 
not. ) | 
Lara appeatedandtook his place. 
The great fubyect in agitation did 
not permit him to fpeak to the 
king. The time paffed away; night 
approached. The impatient Ifmael 
anxioufly awaited Lara’s return. 
But the courfer of the Bereberian, 
efcaped from the fcene of the com- 
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bat, had of himfelf {pontaneo 
followed the rout he ‘had Dean 
taken. Impelled by terror, he flew 
to Carthama, where Zora, with 
many fighs and tears, expected her 
hufband. The hours paffed away 
of which fhe counted the forrow- 
ful moments. She thought of every 
peril which -could pothibly await 
him fhe loved, and h imagina- 
tion augmetited them. Wie moft 
fearful ideas oppreffed her mind, 
and a melancholy prefentiment 
made her weep and mcurn. No 
yin, able to endure the fufpenfe, 
the herfelf fallied forth to meet het 
beloved Ifmael. She thought her 
fufferings would-be lefs in feekin 
the object of her heart’s delaiajead 
that fhe fhould fear lefs on his ac- 
count if fhe could but fhare his 
danger. 

To elude the guards at the gates, 
Zora took a military drefs like that 
of the Abencerrages. She paffed 
through thecity on horfeback, pre- 
tending an order from Ofman: fhe 
proceeded towards Grenada, hav- 
ing pafled the gates, every where 
looking anxioufly around for her 
hufband. 

Soon fhe heare the noife of a 
horfe. She ftopp.d, fhe liftened, 
and hardly breathed. The found 
increafed; a dull and heavy echo 
repeated the found of his feet a- 
gainft the ground. Motionlefs, 
palpitating, Zora faw the horfe, his 
colour, his long mane, made the 
tender Zora tremble. She flew, 
fhe called on Ifmael. At this name 
the courfer raifed his head, neigh- 
ed, and approached Zora. Zora 
examined him; it was the fteed of 
her hufband. It was alone, and 
ftained with blood. Doubtieds bis 
mafter had perithed. His mafter 
had fallen under the blows of fome 
barbarous Spaniard. 

Agitated by grief, by terror and 
by love, Zora darted on the en- 
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ined fieed, and refigned her- 

fdf te his direétion. She acecufed 
ficavea, but fhe vowed to avenge 
ifmael. The imelligent horfe mea- 
fured- back his way. He redonbieil 
his fpeel; and carried Zora to the 
‘where:her lover had been van- 
quifted. ° There he ftopped. Zora 
looked round, and faw the four 
Spaniards whom her huiband had 
tered. Not doubting her mi- 

fery, the fought the body of Ifma- 
él; the recognized his buckler, and 
fhe faw the ground ftained swith 
blood. Then ihe cried bitterly a 
loud, fell lifelefs on the place, and 
in theagony of defpair rolled in the 


fn the midft of her grief the heard 
agroanfyom one of the four Spa- 
niards wlyo'was expiring. She rofe, 
fan to him.» Zorai gave him -her 
help, andgried to revive him. As 
foon as he had recovered his fenfes, 
the importuned him to tell her of 
the combat, of his wound, of ‘the 
buckter then left, and of the blood 
which ftained it. Zora implored 
himto‘conceal nothing ; toincreafe 
to finith the dreadful agony the 

t. 

Thefoldier,a feted by her care, 
ftammered out fame words in Aras 
bictomakethe ftranger underftand 
him. He pointed to his compani- 
ons, and faid that a Bereberian a- 
lone, being atracked, had madethem 
falbby his blows. He pronounced 
the Aame of Lara; faid that Lara 
had avenged them; that the buck- 
ler was broken by him, and that 
the blood was that of the Berebe- 
han, by the hand of Lara. 

Scarce had he finifhed thefe words 
when Zora, without replying to 
him, looked wildly around, hefitat- 
lag whether fhe fhould not end her 
days on the very {pot where Ifmael 
had perifhed. “But fhe wifhed re- 
venge; and this idea checked her 
a&m. She eagerly preffed the faldier’s 


help you, 


harid, and, with’ a broken voice, 
fail to the Spaniard,“ Friend, 
fhew me the way tothe camp, the 
camp where Lara is, that Lara—. 
Fear not my friend, will fend your 
comrades apes I will return and 
if Heaven allow me to 
return.” es. 

The aftonifhed, foldier pointed 
out to her the path fhe was to pur- 
fue. Zora meunted her fteed, a- 
bandoned to him the rein,and with 
the {wiftnefs of the wind, arrived 
at the entrenchments. 

The guards, would. have ftopped 
her, but Zora:heard them not.— 
* Go,’ faid the, * and tell the un- 
feeling Lara, that the governor af 
Carthama defies, ard expects him 
here. Let aun fear no treachery ; 
I am alone. ‘I will combat him 
in the mid of you all, If he be 
not the bafeft of men; he will not 
delay a moment.” ~ . 

The guards, aftonifhed at fuck 
bokdnefs,made herrepeatthe words. 
They knew not whether they ought 
to dbey. But the refpect of the 
Spaniards for every werrior who 
demanded combat, ‘was’ to them a 
facred law. One of them went to 
find Lara. ‘During this. interval, 
the young African, who, even in 
her rage, could not forget the im- 
preflive cares of humanity, fent two 
foldiers to the help of their wound- 
ed companion. 

Lara was not returned. IZfmael 
ftill expected him. Informed that 
the hero was at council, the foldier 
whom he had fent would not inter- 
rupt him. He entered into con- 
verfation with the Numidian, and 
told him that the governor of Car- 
thama was come to challenge La- 
Ya. 
At this name Ifimael ftarted 
up. His eyes fparkled with rage. 
6 The governor of Cathama!” faid 
he; ‘ juft heaven! thou befriend- 


eft me. It is myfelf whom this 
traitor 
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traitor wants; it ‘is myfelf whofe 
head hé comes to demand of my 
generous conqueror. Chriftians, 
will you permit your valiant chief, 
fatigued with the combat and the 
labours of this fatal night, to expote 
himfelf againft this traitor? No, 
if you love Lara, if you deign to 
hear the voice of a captive, whom 


‘he honours with his efteem: if you 
‘would ftill confer on me greater 
‘kindnefs, you will lend me your 


arms, and wilkbcondué me to that 


Abencerrage, ‘who cannot have 


come hither but’ with the moft 
treacherous’ purpofes; and I hall 
owe to you the fupreme happinefs 
of expofing my life for a hero dear 


to my heart, as to your army.” 


The foldier hefitated: Ifmael 
conjured and prefled him, and tak- 


‘ing from his perfon’ the bracelets 
‘of gold with which his legs and 


ain’s were adorned, he gave them 
tohim. He vowed by heaven to 
return after the victory, and make 
his excufes to Lara, and anfwered 
for him on his life.’ The foldier; 
finally prevailed upon, took off his 
arms, which I{mael precipitately 
put on. His wound made thete 
heavy arms painful to him; -but 
his hatred for Ofman, his burning 
jealoufy, and the neceflity of re- 
venge, made him forget every thing, 
He mounted the fteedof Lara, con- 
cealed himfelf in his helmet, and 
led by the foldier, his fword alrea- 
dy drawn, and his heart intlamed 
with rage, he haftened to the fpot 
where his wife, incenfed at the de< 
lay, was in the moft furious agita- 
tion, and thirfting for his blood. 
As foon as they perceived each 
other, deluded by the gloom of 
night, not yet entirely vanithed, 
as wellas by ungovernable hatred, 
the refult, alas! of their love, they 
rufhed upon each other. They did 
not utter a fingle word; both e- 
qually dreaded difcovery ; beth had 


“694. Tfnael: A Moorifh Tale. 


an equal intereft. iri remaining un, 
‘known. Their fwords were foon 
bathed in blood, and they only 
fought a paflage to each other's 
hearts. ‘They heeded not death if 
they did but kill their adverfary, 
“Their fkill and their forefight were 
forgotten. Their valtie was no 
more than ferocious rage, | They 
expofed their perfons to ftrike 
‘more freely, and they approach, 
that the wounds they infliét, may 
be the deeper. They-at length 
feized each other, fell: together 
from: their horfes on the ground, 
fearful that their fwords might not 
yet reach each other’s hearts. 

Oh! unfortunate Ifmael! wretch. 
ed Zora! what dreadful error mif- 
deads you? Your furious hands 
touch each other; your breath is 
mixed; you prefs each other in 
your. arms, and nothing’ whifpers 
that it is theobjeét wham fou love. 
Your hearts beat againfteach other, 
and thofe tender hearts do not re- 
cognize each other. Ye who well 
underftood the flighteft glance, the 
fofteft figh; ye who could not exift 
but when together, you embrace 
only to deftroy each other. Stay 
your cruel hands; calm your un- 
natural fury, check your impious 
blows; fay but one word, and ye 
will fall upon your knees, and bathe 
with yourtears the wounds ye have 
caufed, and prefs your dying lips 
on the bofom ye have murdered. 

Ufelefs and vain regrets! their 
rage at its extreme height can fee, 
can hear nothing. Diftraéted by 
the idea of vengeance, and racked 
by jealoufy and grief, I{mael twice 
wounds Zora, and aims yet another 
wound. Zora twice plunges her 
{word in the bofom of Lfmael, and 
feeks an opening in his armour to 
plunge it yet deeper. At length, 
exhaufted by lofs of blood, and en- 
feebled by his former combat, If- 


mael ftaggers, and Zora darts upos 
” him. 
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him. She redoubles her efforts, 
preffes upon and overthrows him, 
and plunging into him her fword, 
to the verv hilt, ** Die,” fhe criéd, 
“thou barbarian; . 3t before thou 
dieft, know it is by the hand ofa 
woman; yes, Zora kills thee! The 
wifeof Ifmael thus avengesthe huf- 
band fhe adores.” ~ 


At thefe words, and the found. 


of this voice, Iimael raifed.his head, 
andrecalled hisexpiring {pirit; col- 
leéting his ftrength, ** Zora,”’. faid 
he, “is it thy hand, my Zora, that 
takes my life; was it againft thee, 
that my hand sf? 

He could not finith. Zora drew 
near, She took off his helmet, 
and-viewed him. The rifing beams 
of day difcovered to her the pale 
vifage of Tftnael.* Pale, like him, 
mute, motionlefs, and overpower- 
ed by grief, fhe looked at him at- 
tentively. -She~ wifhed, ~but-was 
not able to doubt what: fhe ‘had 
done. Without uttering a word, 
without moving from the {pot, fhe 
remained as if chained to the place. 
Her hair fell loofely over her face; 
her pale lips could’not fhut; her 
wild eyes were fixed on the ‘clofed 
ones of Ifmael, who, with his dy- 
ing hand feized that of his Zora, 
“Oh! my beloved,’’, he cried, 





*¢ deareft of wives, cahn thy fear- 
ful defpair: forgive thyfelf thy 
cruel error, for I{mael furely for- 
gives thee. Thou didft with to a- 
venge my death; I thought to pu- 
nifh the treacherous Ofman. Thy 
{tained hands are yet pure. The 
mortal blow thou haft given me, 
proved thy faithful love. I ex- 
pire in thy fight; I prefs thy dear 
hand to my heart. My death is 
far from painful... In the name of 
our love, my Zora, in the, name 
of my father who willhave no chil- 
dren but thyfelf, promife me to live 
and confole him; inftantly make 
me. the promifé.  Pitilefs death 
approaches. I feel it near. Adieu, 
my Zora, my beft beloved. L- 
mael forgives thee his death; grant 
hina thy hfe.” 

His voice ftopped, hiseyes clafed, 
his head fell, and his cold hand 
dropped from that of Zora. Zora, 
fill motionlefs, for a few moments 
continued looking at him. Sud- 
denly her knees trembled, her arms 
fell, and her teeth chattered. She 
ftooped down, laid her face to L- 
Hk ye | his ‘lips, and preffed 
them with a convulfive motion, 
reclined on his cold body, which 
fhe enfolded clefely-with her arms, 
and fo poured her faft figh. 
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SONNET TO THE EVERGREEN. 


ROPITIOUS herb! in whofe perennial bloom 
We trace creative Hope’s bewitching {miles; 
Whofe verdant foliage cheers December's gloom, 
Nor from rude Leo’s fcorching gaze recoils: 


Dearer to me is thy unvaried green 
Than the gay.chaplet laughing Flora wears, 
When, with exulting air, and joyous mien, 
To deck th’ impatient earth the nymph prepares. mA 
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Originat and feletied Poetry. 
For ah! how foon her painted charms decay, 
Whilft thine; tho’ fimple, no fad changes know! 
Thus, when thro’ Life’s perplexing: path we ftray, 
And feek for happinefs,, but meet with woe, 
Bright Hope alone illumes the dreary road, 
And points forever to:fome diftant good! 
3 . ADELINE, 
New-York, Nav. 03, 1793. 
<6 cr UR SOE Eee 
TO HENRY. 
A H! Henry, whither doft thou ftray Ah! poor Louifa, haplefs maid! 
h 








Regardlefs of Louifa’s fighs; For thee the ftream of Sorrow flown 
fighs, which each revolving day © 
~ With unremitting andor vies TR ee rindful of thy cane 
Maft thou thofe tender vows forgot Perhaps fome happier fair he loves, 
~ Which once my artlefs heart believ'd, _ And whifpers mufic in her ears, - 
When, bileft beyond amortal’s lot, ns , 
Gay dreams of -joy my foul’ deceiv’d? ” Yes—fick’ning Fancy views the fcene, 


: ’ DiftraGtion rufkes thro’ my heart ; 
Tuen each glad moment as it flew ‘ 
Bore font few tranfport on its wing, Horror a clouds around my head 
And pleafures, bright as morning dew, ’ Fe 
daten my carelefs fteps did fpring, And me rays of quiv’ring Hope de- 


But fee, the lovely vifions fade; 
No more my breaft with rapture glows ¢ New-York, Nov. 18, 1793- 
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ODE 
For the sth Anniverfary of the Caritorean Society, November 20, 1793: 
BY R. B. DAVIS. 


Tine——The Dauphin. 


ARK! what meledious notes 
Thro’ thefe glad walls refound; 
What heav’nly mufic breathes 
The foul of -Zrenfpert round! 
She comes! our guardian Mufe defcends, to blefs this happy day, 
To fmile upon the /efive hour, and kere her charms difplay. 


CHORUS. 
Let Mirth on this aufpicious day 
Renew our focial bands, 
While Gladne/; warms each heart, 
And Friendfiip joins our hands. 
_ Hail! hail! celeftial gueft, 
_ Thy. prefence blifs imparts ; 
Thrice welcome to our feaft, 
Thrice welcome to our hearts. 
To thee we confecrate the feaft—to thee we raife the fong, 
While Gratitude and finiling ope the voice of Foy prolong. 
Let Mirii, &c: 
Quick 
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Leaving France. 
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Quick let the fmiling glafs : 
Bear Mirth and Pleafure round, 
And, burfting from the: heart, .. 
Gay let the fong refound. 


No care intrudes up6n our fealt--our guardian Mu/e prefides, 
And while in Plea/ure’s paths we rove, approving Rea/on guides. 


Let Mirth, &c. 
Let fons of Riot wafte 
In fenfelefs {port their hours! 
Far other joys ‘we feek, 
A nobler tafk is our’s. 
We join to. raife an altar fair to Virtue’s facred name, 


i 4 


Let. Mirth, &e. 
When Zime conduéts. our fte 
To fcenes of care and firifes . 
* When 4gve, with withering hand, , 
Points down the Ail] of Life: 


Where Science lights the genial fire, and Friendfhip fans the flame, 


For thefe enjoyments Gon/cience ne’er fhall iifge us to repent— } | : 
Fond Recollection, pleas’d, fhall view the hours our youth has fpen*j fet ie 


. When Mirth, on this aufpicious day, 
~ _ Renew’d our focial bands; .. 
When Gladue/s warm’d each heart, 
And Friendhip join’d. our hands, 
Now fill the {miling glafs, 
' ° Gay let the fong refound; 
And warm from every heart — 
Let this fond wi go round 


May Friendfhip ever grace our fealt-—our guardian Mufe prefide, Biba 
And, while in Plea/ure’s paths we rove, approving Rea/on guide, | 


CHORUS. 
And oft may this returning day 
-Renew our focia! bands, 
While Gladne/s warms each hearty 
And Friendhip joins our hands. 





littl 


MARY QUEEN..OF SCOTS LEAVING FRANCE. ih 


[ With an Engraving-] 


“s | Py ee dear land! thov gallant feat 


“< Of courtefy and foft delight ; 
“ Thy pleafure-breathing plains retreat, 
“¢ And fink for ever from my fight: 
“ Ah! happy realms, where late-t thone 


“In fcepter’d ftate, in beauty’s higheft noon ; 


“© When Hymen deck’d his youthful bow’rs, 


“ And fancy, ever-new, awak’d the laughing hours.” ey 
. . ® ~ a) P i 
Thus mourn’d the Queen, what time to Gallia’s coaft 


She heav’d reluétant many a parting figh; 
And faw, ’midft fears and anxious bodings toft, 
The white cliffs leffen froro her lingesing eye: 


Vor. IV. No. ir. i 
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Selefted Poetry. 


Through the long night fhe watch’d the glimmering thore, 


And heard, in doleful trance, the fullen billows roar. 


From Orktiey’s ftormy fteep 
The Spirit of the Tfles infuriate came, 
Round him flafh’d the arétic flame ; 
His dark cloud fhadow’d the contentious deep: 
Thrice with a whirlwind’s ample breath. 
He blew the pealing trump of death; 
While ghoftly legions, fleeting by, 
Swell’d with terrific fcream his dreary c 
“ Queen of unnuniber’d woes! with'evil ftar 
“ Borne from each long-lov’d, rapturous feene away, 
_ & To realms where everlafting difcords jar, 
“ And maddening factions fpurn thy feeble fway : 
*¢ What plagués are'ripening in the womb of fate, 
« A Murray’s venom’d guile, ‘a Tudor’s deadly hate! 
“ Nor dance nor feftive air : 
« Announce thy dawning reign; 
* 'To greet the royal fair, 
«A blank relentlefs train tm d 
* With funeral vifage frown, ‘and fcoffs uncouth, 
** Mocking the frolic file of youth; — 
‘* No more with weeping eyes 
“ Thy hymeneal kingdom wail; 
“« Hark! what anguifh loads the gale, 
«* What mifts of carnage cloud the reeking tkies! 
*¢ See, on his couch, ‘the lion crouch, © 
«“ The heir of Conde’s ill-ftarr’d mighit; 
“In wild amaze, ‘his eyeballs blaze— 
** Deeds of ‘horror fcare the night: 
“ Foul fhepherd! ‘in accurfed: mood 
* Thy fleeping fold-to fmite with murderous rage, 
** © fhield the hoary warrior's helplefs age, 
** And reverence Montmorenci’s blood: 
* Blot not with endlefs guilt a nation’s fame, 
** Nor let long ages curfe the deeds they dare not name. 
‘‘ He comes, in beauteons pride array’d, - 
** The flow’r of ‘Lienox’ ancient race; 
**-On his beaming front difplay’d 
*¢ High valour and majeftic grace: 
He comes, as when’ the-god of day 
** Hears on the eaftern hills his proud fteeds neigh, 
*¢ And chides the lagging hours—thine eye 


“* Avert, nor truft, fond Queen, the'treacherous fympathy: 


“ Thy heart, that fwells with love’s voluptuous tide, 
“* Shall mourn the coldnefs of thine altered mate; 
* The ftorm of boifterous pailion fhall fubfide, 
‘* And ardent throbs expire in jealous hate: 
** Scar’d'pleafure flies from thy unhallow’d. bed, 


** While vengeance ftalks around, and beckons to the dead. 
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‘¢ What fadly-foothing ftrain, 

« What mournful melody hath caught mine ear? 
«“ Ah! no more the notes I hear— 
The leffening cadence dies along the plain: 
** Sweet minftrel, whofe enchanting art 
*« In ecftafy can lap the heart; 
** Why hath thy mufe advent’rous ftray’d) 
* From Doria’s ftream and Sufa’s warbling fhade » 

“‘ In clattering hawberk clad, thro’ night’s ftill.gloom, 
** Stern Ruthven fiercely ftalks with haggard mien;: 

“¢ With thundering tone proclaims the victim’s doom, 
** And tears her minion froma doating Queen: 
‘¢ Thro’ the arch’d courts, and ftoried chambers high, 
“¢ Loud fhrieks of terror ring, and death’s expiring cry. 


** Bid the deep tempeft roar, 
** And whelm a baleful crew; 
* Proud lord of Inis-tore! 
“* Be thine, thy guilt to rne— 

“¢ Pent in the dungeon’s dark and ftony womb, 
** O’er thee be rais’da living tomb; 

** Grim fiends and fpectres dire 
*¢ Hover round thy coward head, 
** And {wart melancholy fhed 
** Her chilling dews that quench th’ ethereal fire; 

“ For lo! yon form, that rides the ftorm, 
* Traitor, ’tisthy murder’d king! 

“ He joins the hofts, of monarch ghofts; 
** Of the days of old they fing— 

“¢ With founds of loud lament they hail 
“* His fanguine fhade, that fires the mifty air; 
‘* Sublime they float, and o’er the mountairs bare 
- * In majefty of midnight fail: 
** Down heav’n’s broad fteep defcend in dread array, 
** And in the fhadowy moon’s pale confine melt away. 


“¢ Tll-fated Queen! thy ftar, that ftood 
“‘ On the pure zenith’s blazing height, 
** Now reddening meets the troubled flood, 
‘“‘ And ftreams with melancholy light: 
“* In yonder cloud, the book of Fate, 
** Read the long fufferings of thy captive {tate ; 
« There count the groans, whofe nightly found 


‘¢ Thrills the wide-water’d moat, and caftle’s lonefome round: 


“ Tho’ in thy veins rich ftreams of honour flow, 

** Tho’ thy proud hand a double {ceptre preft; 

* No genial ties fufpend the ruthlefs blow, 

“Nor love,- nor pity melt a rival’s breaft: 

*¢ ¢ Perifh the traitor! perifh!” Shrewtbury cries, 
While gentle Mervil veils his forrow-ftreaming eyes. 


‘¢ Shame to her high-born fon! 
* And thou, Britannia, {corn his abject fway 
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Short gleams of fplendor fleet away, , 
s* And fell rebellion fhakes the fteadfaft throne. - 
** Uxorious lord, thy woes begin; 
** Hear thou the lamentable din 
*¢ Of pikes, that ring on Freedom’s fhield, 
*¢ While Glory pants along the crimfon field. 
“ With low’ring fcowla tyrant warrior glares ; 
« Before him kings and wither’d hofts retire; 
“ His pale lips quiver with flow-muttering pray’rs, 
“ His eyeballs gliften with a comet’s fire: 
. ® By his fierce breath the imperious deluge driv’n, 
* Rolls'o’er the ruin’d throne, nor fpares the fhrines of heav’n! 


*‘ The waves and wild blafts ceafe, 
“* That tore the black profound; 
*¢ In robes of radiant peace, 
** Hyperion flames around, 
“¢ And heavenly mufes ftrike each choral ftring: 
* Before the young triumphant king, 
“ Flies Joy and towering Fame; 
* But a foul Circeian crew, 
* Ruth with blood-ey’d rage to view, 
*¢ And hurl to hovering infamy his name. 
*« What orb now gleams, with angry beams, 
* Through the defert traéts of air? 
“ His courfe half run, the faded fun 
*¢ Falls from his refulgent {phere. ' 
“¢ Twin Queens afcend,—though victory breathes 
*¢ Immortal pzans round their free-built throne; 
‘* A father’s curfe refounds, a brother’s groan, 
** And blafts their inaufpicious wreaths: 
*¢ No more—in dark futurity I clofe 
Thy defolated race, and doom of lengihen’d woes.” 


—— 
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FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 





LONDON, Auguf 24. 
Particulars of the removal of Marie An. 
koinette, from the Temple to the Con. 
ciergerie Prifon. 

N the night between the rf and ad of 
} Augalt, two Municipal Officers repair 
to the tower of the Fempie, at midnight, 
to announce to the captive 7 the de 
cree of the Convention refpecting her re- 
meval to the prifon of the Conciergerie, 

Her Majefty was in bed, ** Mu@ rife, 
then?” afked the. ‘The officers anfwered 
in the aflarmative. She then begged them 





to withdraw, that the might drefs herfelf} 
and they complied. ; 

The Queen was dreffed in white lawn, 
and wore a black girdle. She was con- 
duéted to the prifon through a narrow pal- 
fage, badly lighted, in which the fudcen 
barking of two maftiffs threw her inte con- 
vulfive fits. 

The officers were then obliged to carry 
her to the prifon in their arms 5 ane being 
arrived there, fhe continued to be fo very 
ill, that for one hour her life was thie2t 


ened with inftant diffolution. She reco 
wered 
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yered however this morning. The cell 
which this unfortunate Princefs inhabits, 
js half under ground, only eight feet long, 
andeight feet wide. Her couch confifts 
of a hard ftraw bed, and very thin cover- 
ing; her diet, foup and boiled meat. 


From the London Gazette. 
Whitehall, Sept. 21. 


This morning one of his Majefty’s mef- 
fengers arrived at the office of the Right 
Hon. Lord Grenville, with difpatches from 
the Earl of Elgin, Envoy Extraordinary 
to the Court of Bruffels, of which the fol- 
lowing is an extrat:— 

St. Amand, Sept. 16, 1793. 

I have the honour of enclofing to your 
Lordthip the report of the re-capture of 
Menin, as fent in by Gen. Beaulieu to 
Prince Cobourg 

Sept. 15, 1793-—=This morning the 
French tothe number of 12 or14,000 men, 
advanced from Wevelghejn to Biflenghem, 
where they attacked the advanced pofts on 
the left of General Beaulieu’s army. The 
attack was. brifk, and would have com- 
pletely fucceeded on the part of the French, 
if Gen. Beaulieu had not fent fpeedy and 
fucceffive reinforcements to the poft of 
Biffenghem. The French had then re- 
courfe to their numerous artillery, in or- 
der to diflodge the Auftrians fiom their po- 
fition behind the Landeroeg; and they 
would have been fuccefsful there, if they 
had not fucdenly found their left turned by 
a body of Auftrian infantry, headed by 
Capt. Maiktham of the regiment of Beau- 
lieu, who attacked them with cannon on 
the left flank, and alfo inthe rears This 
movement of the Auftrians on the left 
flank of the French had fuch an effect up- 
on the latter, that they begun to give way. 
Gen. Beaulieu then availing himfelf of 
this circumftance, charged them in front, 
and put them tota'ly to flight. They re- 
treated toMenin. Gen. Beaulieu having 
colleéted his cavalry, which had routed 


the French, waited for reports from his 


right, in order to be affured rhat he might 
purfue the enemy without interruption. 
‘The reports arrived about one o'clock, P. 
M. Iaconfequence Gen. Beaulieu with- 
out a moment’s hefitation, marched to- 
wards Menin; the rather as he had learnt 
that Gen. Ehrbach, with four battalions, 
andeight fquadrons, was on his march 
from Rouflaer. In the purfuit Gen. Beau- 
licu’s advanced guard had feveral fkir- 
mithes, in which it had conftantly the ad- 
vantagr, repulling the enemy quite to the 
gatescf Menin. At four in the afternoon 
Gen. Beaulieu arrived with his whole corps 
wader the walls of that town, and attack- 


ed the French with cannon; at the fame 
time he affaulted the ramparts near the 
gate of Rouflaer, when the Prench, with. 
out any further refiftance, totally aban- 
duned the place, and paffed the Lys with 
precipitation, leaving at the bridge only a 
weak rear guard, which was entirely kil- 
led or taken by the Auftrian troops, who 
entered at the gate of Courtray. In this 
interval General Ehrbach arrived with his 
corps, and immediately paffed the Lys. 

Two Englith (quadrons joined the Auf- 
trian huffars in the purfuit of the French, 
who retreated towards Roncq. In this ac 
tion we loft about 100 men, killed or 
wounded. The lofs of the French is be- 
tween 4 and 500 men. We are not able 
at. prefent to compute the number of pri- 
foners. At the departure of the meffen- 
ger who brought this agreeabie intelligence, 
about 150 were arrived in the Square of 
Menin, together with two pieces of cannon, 
and 18 ammunition waggons. 

Whitehall, September 24. 
Extract of a Letter from the Earl of Yare 
mouth, to the Right Hon. Lord Gien- 
ville, His Majefty’s principal Secree 
tary of ftate for the Department of Fo- 
reign Affairs,dated Maikammer, Sept. 

15, 1793+ 

An aid-de camp of the Duke of Brunf- 
wick: is juft a:rived, with an account 
that the Duke of Brunfwick was vefterday 
attacked by the Freuch near Pirmazens,y 
but that, by a very judicious mineuvwe, 
he turned their flank fo completely as to 
furround them, - when they threw dowa 
their arms and furrendered chemieives pri- 
foners of war, to.the amount of 3000. 
He took 27 pieces of cannon and 2 how. 
itzers. Toe numier of the dead cannot 
be afcertained, as the Duke was left in the 
purfuir. 

He alfo was*fo fortunate in the courfe 
of the operations, as to barn the baggage 
and teu's of another body wf French, en- 
camped near Bitche. While the Duke 
was fo well employed on one fide, Gene- 
ral Kalkreuth, was attacked in another 
quarter, but very faintly; and the a@tion 
concluded by his cutting to pieces the 
regiment emphatically ¢atled Sans Culote 
tes, and taking 67 men of another corps. 

Dover, Sept. 15. The whole garrifon 
of Quefuoy have furrendered themfeives 
prifoners of war, and to be conveyed to 
any part of the Emperor's dominions, 
whole troops took poffefion the 12th in- 
ftant. The town has fuffered greatly by 
the ficge. 

A body of ten thoufand French troops 
were merching to reieve Quefnoy, buton 
the 32th in the morning were mci 
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by the Auftrians, wham Prince Cobourg 
had ordered to march in the night, and a 
very ferious engagement took place, in 
which the French were completely defeated, 
leaving nearly half their number either 
killed, wounded, or prifoners. 
Brussers, September 16. In con- 
fequence of the different bloody engage- 
ments which have taken place from the 
fixth to the ninth of the month, between 
the French army, commanded by Gene- 
ral Houchard, and the covering army of 
the fiege of Dunkirk, under the com- 
mand of Marfhal de Freytag, in which 
the latter, notwithftanding the greateft 
efforts of bravery, was under the neceflity 
of retreating before the enemy, the Duke 
of York, apprehenfive of being cut off, 
was forced to raife the fiege of Dunkirk, 
and abandon before that city his nume- 
rous train of artillery, which however he 
took care to have {piked before his retreat. 
The French, animated by this fuccefs, 
purfued their advantage with confiderable 
vigor: not fatisfied with having obliged 
the allies to retreat before them, and to 
exacuate the French territory on that fide, 
they advanced upon our fide, and poffetied 
themfelves of Furnes and Menin. The 
Hanoverian army, conducted by General 
de Walmoden, was at that moment pofted 
ata league’s diftance from the former of 
thefe places, while the Duke of York, with 








the Englifh army, and the Aufizian corps 
of General d’ Alvinzy, eftablithed his head 
quarters at Dixmude. As to the Dutch 
troops who formed the cordon of Wet 
Flanders, forced alfo to abandon their pofts 
by the fuperiozity which the French had 
then acquired, and of which they took ad- 
vantage to fall upon them on all fides, at 
one time, the greater part retreated to Dew 
grife, and onward to Ghent. In ofder to 
ftop the progrefs of the enemy, encou-~ 
raged by fuccefs, General Baron Beaulieu 
advanced towards Courtray for the purpofe 
of covering that city; and field marthal 
Prince de Saxe-Cobourg, at the head of 
25,000 men, fet out on his march to force 
the French to withdraw from our tefritory, 
where they were committing exceffes of 
every fort. A part of the unfortunate 
city of Menin was pillaged and facked by 
the pretended defenders of the people. 

It muft be confeffed that the check ex- 
perienced by the combined army before 
Dunkirk, and the‘difagreeable confequen~ 
ces refulting from it, have not only de- 
ranged the plan of the prefent campaign, 
but willlikewife for a time reduce our ar- 
mies to a ftate of inactivity extremely pre~ 
judicial to the common caufe. Befides 
this event, by encouraging the French, 
it has difappointed our with, and the with 
of thofe who every where elfe are inclined 
to applaud the fuccefs of humanity. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


RICHMOND, Nov. 13. 
IS Excellency Henry Lee, Efq; 
was re-elected Governor of this 
Commonwealth, for one year from the firft 
day of December next. ‘ 

Norrorx, O&. 30. Laft night ar- 
rived in Hampton Roads, a French cor- 
vette, of 24 guns, from Cape-Frangois, 
with the laf& remains of the whites trom 
tha; place; the Cape is now entirely de- 
ftroyed; not a houfe left ftanding.—-She 
brings a confirmation of the news of Je- 
remie, Nichola Mole, and the Platform 
beicg in pofieftion of the English. 

Nov. 9. On Wednefday arrived herein 
¥7 days from Grenada, the fchooner Pole 
jy, Captain Gefbon, who imforms, that 
the Negroes, headed by fome of the French 
emigrants lately from Hifpaniola, had ri- 
fen upon the Whites. ‘The Governor ore 
dered out the Militia, but kept the regu. 
har troops back—the battle was defperate 
——the Mhiitia were overcome and nearly 
Cut to pieces, when the regulars, who 


could be no longer reftrained, ruthed out 
to their afliftance. Being thus reinforced, 
they rallied and again gave battle. Ina 
fhort time they were compelled to retreat, 
and in that fituation nearly cut them to 
pieces. 

13-] On Sunday, the 27th of OGober, 
arrived infide the Capes, the unfortunate 
brig,La Amiable Societe,Capt. Jarvis, one 
hundred and fifty tons burthen, from Cape- 
Frangois, bound up;the bay, with upwards 
of 80 paflengers.—-She was driven on fhore 
by the dreadful ftorm during the 28th, 
({uppofed to be about four o’clock in the 
morning) in Lynhaven-bay, where ail 
hands perithed, though not 60 fathom from 
fhore. It appears this veilel belonged toa 
Captain Plate, had failed from Bourdeaux 
to the Cape, and had taken in 37 calks of 
coffee, and 13 hogtheads of fugar, at the 
Cape, for Bourdeaux, configned to Monf. 
Laveauxfen. We are forry to be under 
the necefiity of obferving, that to the in- 
cifference and indolence of the pilots of 
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Hampton and elfewhere, in not keeping 
a proper look: out for veffels when the wea- 
ther is ahyways flormy, tho’ their buats 
are beft calculated for it, is to be attribut- 
edhe tofsof this veffel: for had the got'a 
pilot even when 15 miles in the bay, the 
fatal difafter might have been averted, as 
he could have run the veffel on thore in a 
proper place; whereas this vefiel was loft 
ona fmall bar clofe in fhore, and dafhed in 
pieces with fuchdrcadful violence, that 
every foul on board perifhed. 
New-York, Nov. 6. The Lieutenant 
La Bourdonnaye, commanding the advice 
boat, Le Cerf, ‘arrived yefterday in this 
port, and delivered to Citizen Genet, dif- 
patches from Rear Admiral Sercey, which 
informed him, that an infurrection had 
broken out on board the Jupiter, where 
there are ftill fome mutinous fpirits; that 
that thip had failed for France, and that the 


ciew of the Eole, induced by this ‘fad'ex- ~ 


ample, had alfo rifen and forced the Rear 
Admiral to follow the Jupiter. The Rear 
Admiral was very much affe&ted at this 
event, but he had not however, loft all 
hope of fecing tranquillity reftured, and 
order re-eftablifhed. 
‘Extra& ofa letter from Eafton, to a gen- 
tleman in Baltimore. 
- The decifion of Judge Paca, in the 
cafe of Abraham S. 'Glafs, and others, 
againft the floop Betfey, is affirmed with 
cofts, by the Hon. Judge Patterfon. The 
appeal was ably fupported by the council 
for the libellants. Mr. Winchefter, the 
_ only council for the captors, gained great 
reputation. His argument, that there was 
no prize court in exiftence in the United 
States, was ingenious and folid. The 
points and arguments were much the fame 
as in the court below. 
| © Judge Patterfon delivered his opini- 
on, sft. That there is no prize court in 
exiftence in the United States. 2. That 
if a prize courtdid exift, yety that it could 
mot take cognizance of captures made 
by authority and commiffion from other 
powers. 3. That the.inftance court of the 
Admiralty, has nothing to do with the 
queftion of prize. The Judge then de+ 
clared the law of nations to be, that the 
queftion of prize was cognizabie only by 
the admiralty courts of the nation whofe 
fubje&s made the capture.” 

18.] We learn from Salem, that Capt. 
Benjamin Henderfon, mafter of a brig be- 
longing to William Gray, jun. Efq; has 
arrived there, and informs, that on his 
paflage from Martinico, he was boarded by 
the French privateer Citizen Genet, fitted 
out at Charlefton, S. C and commiffioned 
ty the French minifter, whofe name fhe 
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bears, the créw of which robbed him of 
near $00 dollars, and many other articles, 
and not content with this, on the Captain’s 
fhewing his difpleafure at fuch piratical and 
rafcally treatment, they tied him to one 
of their guns, flogged him feverely, aad 
treated him with the moft abufive language. 

Treatment fimilar to the above, (except 
the flogging) has been experienced by Caps. 
Daniel Pierce, of the brig Cadet, belonging 
to Salem, from Cornelius Coley, mafter 
of a letter of marque fhip called the Cham- 
bley belonging to Liverpool. 

Laft Friday came on at the Circuit 
Court now fitting in this city, the actioa 
of Governor Clinton, verfus Judge Cooper, 
The jury, after having 
been out an hour and an half, brought in 
a verdict forthe plaintiff, with One Thou- 
fand Dollars damages. 

Extract of a letter from Norfolk, O&. 29. 

“* We have very extraordinary news by 
a hip that left Cadiz the rgth ult. The 
‘French at Toulon have delivered up all the 
fhips of war, confitting of upwards of 25 
fail of the line, a number of frigates, &ce 


inthat port, to Lord Hood and the Spanith 


fieet, whe, with their mariners, had taken 
poffefiion of their forts. The offer was 


‘made to Lord Hood twice by exprefs "ere 


he could believe it poffible. 

6¢ The thips were delivered him, on con- 
dition that they fhould be reftored when 
peace took place, or Louis the 17th fhould 
be on the Throne. 

‘¢ This information comes from James 
Duff, Efq; the Englith Conful at Cadiz. 

*<« Capt. Service of the Ship Camilla, 
fays, that 4,000 bbls. of flour, had been 
fhipped, or were fhipping at Cadiz for 'Tou- 
lon, before he left it.” 

26.] Yetterday being the anniverfary 
of the evacuation of this city, by the 
Britith troops, at fun-rife a falute was 
fired from the Battery, and immediately 
followed by ringing of bells. 

At 12 o'clock ‘another falute was fired, 
and the bells rung, when the Corpora- 
tion, the Officers of the Militia, and the 
French Officers in town waited on the Go- 
vernor, to congratulate him on the occa~ 
fion. The Militia Officers then waited 
on the Mayor of the City, the Chief Juf- 
tice of the United States, and the Minif- 
ter of the French Republic. 

The Ambufcade frigate was elegantly 
decorated with a variety of colours, and at 
one o’clock fired a falute of 21 guns. 

The Militia Officers, being hoaored 
with the company of the Governor, Gen. 
Gates, and a number of French Officers, 
fat down to a decent dinner prepared for 


them at Bardin’s Tavern, where.they fpent 
the 
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the remainder of the day in great fpirits 
and good fellowthip. 

The editor of the Bofton Centinel, 
(Nov. 16,) relates the following, obtain- 
ed by a converfation with two pentleme 
from France :— ’ 

“* That the whole Republic was ina 
ftate of the moit attive warlike> move- 
ments and preparations; all the male ci- 
tizens, from 16 to 45 years of age being 
required to beararms, and to hold them. 
felves in conftant readinefs to march. All 
ftores, provifions, &c. were held to be at 
the fervice of the public, the owners to 
receive fuch compenfation therefor as may 
be awarded by refereee—-That all the ar- 
tizans in metals and wood, were employ- 
ed in the manufa€ture of cannon, and 
warlikeimplements. Inthe manufactory, 
at Paris, 25,000 mufquets, and 30 pieces 
of cannon were manufactured every month, 


and the ufelefs bells in the churches melted” - 
William Irvine, jun. to Mifs Julia Pauld- 


down to fupply the forges—That the vie- 
tory of General Hovchard, on the 8th of 
September, over the column of the com- 
bined armies under Marthal Freytag, had 
given a great fpirit to recruiting; and 
that the advantages then gained had been 
followed by feveral favourable though fub- 
ordinate circumftances—That General 
Houchard had inhis army 20,000 chofen 
grenadiers, to whofe intrepidity the fuecefs 
of the »@tion of the Sth was attributed— 
That the garrifons of Valenciennes and 
Mayence, had been ordered by the Cons 
veation to ferve in the Republican armies 
in la Vendee, and before Lyons, and fuch 
was the rapidity of their march, that they 
seached the places of their deftination in 
five days, being furnifhes with horfes; all 
of which, except fuch as are ufed in huf- 
bandry, being decreed to bein public fervice 
-—That the number of Republicans in 
arms, in France, was 1,450,0c00—And, 
That on the arrival of the intelligence of 
the furrender of Toulon, the Convention 
decreed, that all the former Nobles, who 
were in the fervice of the Republic, thouid 
inftantly be difpiaced, and their vacancies 
filled up. They contradiét the Rory of 
the Dauphin’s being bound to a cobler. 
He is under the preceptorfhip of a man of 
learning and abilities; and his education 
attended to. ‘They mention, that of the 
rebels fubdued, al\ the priefts, noblemen, 
gentlemen, fervants, and foreigners were 
put to death; the peafants difarmed, and 
fent home ; and that the adjudged vitims 
to the guillotine at Paris, averaged about 
forty a month.”” 

30+] On Sunday the 17th inft. about 
eleven o'clock at night, a fire broke out 
in the city of Albany, which continued to 


rage with great violénce uritil five in the 
morning. Its center was that block of 


‘houfes formed by the jun@ionsof Market 
-and State ftreets, Middle and Maiden 


lanes. The lofs in property is computed 


‘at the amount of 10c,0c0l. 


Capt. Parfons, arrived at Bofton, from 
Lifbon, which he left the firft of O€tober, 
informs, chat a few days before he failed, 
authentic information had been received, 
and pwblith-d in Lifbon, that the army of 
the Republi. of France, had re-captured 
the important city of Toulon. 

Extract of a letter from Baltimore, dated 
November 24. 

*¢ A veffel arrived here lait night from 
Livernool, by whicli we are informed, that 
the town of Dunkirk was taken o.. the laft 
day of September. | This intelligence is 
generally believed here to be real.’ 

“MARRIAGES. 

In New-York.-—In the capital, Mn 


ing.—Mr. James Riker, to Mifs ——~ 
Turner.—-Mr. David Stebbins, to Mifs 
Sally Cowdry.—Mr.' fobn Prentifs, te 
\Miis Elizabeth Rapp.=-Mr. Gurdon Sal- 
tonftall Mumford, to Mifs Ann Vana 


-Zandt.«Albert Galleten;. Efq; to Mifs 


—— Nichoifon.—Peter William Living- 
fton, E{q; to Mifs Eliza Beekman.—Mr. 
William Ofborne, ta Mifs Polly Hyde.— 
Mr. James Watfon, jon. to Mifs Mary 
Rattoone.-—Mr. John Kane; te Mifs Ma- 
ria Codwife.—-Mr. David Steward, aged 
63, to Mifs Sarah Bard, aged 16. 

On Long-Ifland.—At Jamaicay Mr, 
James Mackarel, to Mifs Margaret Smith 

At Flatbuth, Nicholas Covenhoven, 
Efq; to Mifs Vandezbilr. 

in New-Jerfey——At Newark, Mrs 
Richaid Ten Eyck, to Mifs Stevenfon. 

In Maffachvufettss—At Hadley, Mr. 
Leonard Worcefter, Printer, to Mils Betfey 
Hopkins. ; 

, DEATHS 

In New-York.——In the capital, Mrs 
Mary Jeffop.—Henry Ford, Eiq.—L. Me 
Cutting, Efq.—Mr. Nicholas Anthony, 
aged 72.—-Mr. Jarvis Roebuck, aged 726 
—Mr;. Sarah Campbell. —Mr. Benjamia 
Eldridge.—Mrs. Cruger, wife of Henry 
Cruger, Efguire. 

At Albany.—Mr. Alexander M‘Do- 
nald, late teacher of the French language 
in the city of New-York. 

In New. Jerfey.—-At Princeton, Colow 
nel William Scudder, aged 58. 

At Philadeiphia.—In the capital, Mr. 
Perry Hall, Printer. —Mrs- Sidney Paul- 

In Virginiaa—At Asnapolis, Colonel 
Nicholas Worthington, aged 60+ 
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